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For the Companion. 
MRS. MAGRUDER’S GOAT. 


Mrs. Magruder lived in Swampoodle. 

What! Don’t know where Swampoodle is, do 
you say? 

Never heard of such a place? 

Well, perhaps I ought not to be surprised at 
this; it is ever the way of the world to pass by | 
the obscure and the lowly, though never so 
worthy, and note only the great and the mag- 
nificent. Thus travellers come to Washington 
and write letters for the newspapers, telling 
about the Capitol, and the White House; the 
President, the Cabinet and Congress, including 
not only what these great officials do in their 
public capacity, but also what they have for din- 
ner, how many cigars they smoke a day, and 
even the length and bregdth of their wives’ and 
daughters’ skirts; but not one of them all thinks 
it worth while to record the annals of Swam- 
poodle! And yet the well-being and existence 
of the Swampoodlers is just as important (to 
themselves) as those of the highest dignitaries 
of the land, if they do not live in an aristocratic 
locality. 

Swampoodle! It is not euphonious, but there 
the sun shines as brightly, and the chimes of 
Alayisius fall as sweetly, and Liberty, from her 
dome, looks down as kindly as on the Avenue or | 
“West End.” 

And here, as I said, lived Mrs. Magruder. 

She was a widow. At least she was, at the 
period of which I write. ‘There was a time when 
it was different. ‘That was when she had a hus- | 
band. He died in the service of his country, but 
his widow never got a pension. 

This is the way it was. He was a hod-carrier, 
and, when the Capitol was repairing, having oc- 
casion to carry a hod to the summit of the left 
wing, he fell and broke his neck. 

It was the last hod he ever carried, but he was 
himself carried home on a stretcher, and his 





widow gave him a wake at which all Swampoo- | 


dle howled in concert. Nevertheless, while she 
mourned his loss, she was consoled by the fact 
that there were more hacks at his funeral than 
at that of the grocery dealer, the week before. 

But although Mrs. Magruder was a widow and 
a poor exile from Erin, she was not quite alone, 
for she had seven children, which, considering 
that her house consisted of one small room and 
an attic, was a very good number indeed. 

Mrs. Magruder took in washing, and it was 
her proud boast that she starched the linen and 
darned the stockings of two or three members of 
Congress. When she darned, she sat at her 
front window and looked out upon the pigs and 
cows as they revelled in the soft red clay, and 
when she washed, she stood at her back win- 
dow, and looked out upon,—I will not under- 
take to say what, for 1 was never there, and 
hence cannot know. I despise those historians 
who, for want of facts, are always drawing upon 
their imaginations. 

Mrs. Magruder’s dress was usually ated wool- 
len petticoat, and a blue cotton gown looped 
over it, pannier style. For food, she usually had 
fish Friday, because it was Friday, and beans 
Sunday, because it was Sunday, and bacon and 

praties” the rest of the days. 

She also had a goat, which gave her milk. 
The goat’s name was Nannie. She was a pretty 
creature, with soft, white hair, and not a bit of 
black about her, and her beauty, with her docile 
ways, made her a great favorite with the seven 
little Magruders, the nine little Van Brocks, and 
the twelve little Dahomys, as well as many oth- 
er childrem in the neighborhood. 

try Magruder made her a collar of materi- 
als which he bought himself, having earned the 
Money pitching pennies and holding gentle- 
men’s horses, 

One day, when Nannie was browsing in the 
Rutter, all unthinking of evil, a man came rat- 
ling down the street ina wagon. Seeing the 
seat, he stopped, and before any body had time 
prevent him, or even to suspect his fell pur- 
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MBS, MAGRUDER’S GOAT. 


pose, he jumped out, seized the unoffending an- 
imal, dumped her into his wagon, and drove 
away. 

He drove away, but after him followed the 
seven little Magruders, the nine little Van 
Brocks and -the twelve little Dahomys, not to 
mention the numerous other children, black, 
white and mahogany colored, with which that 
neighborhood abounds, all rending the air with 
their cries; and Mrs. Magruder, as soon as she 
saw what was to pay, came running out of her 
door, crying, “Stop thief ! stop thief!” 

It was indeed a scene worthy of the artist’s 
pencil, and [ regret that I cannot sketch it, but 
although I once took drawing lessons, and 
learned to draw a goose and a boy, I never got 
so far as a gout. However, the man who draws 
the cuts for the Companion will do it for you. 

When the man heard Mrs. Magruder bawl 
“stop thief,’”’ he stopped, not because he was a 
thief, but because he was not. Had he been a 
thief, he would have run all the faster. 

“Look yere, woman,” said he, “mebbe you 
don’t know I’m an officer of justice.” 

“Justice, is it? Faith, thin, it’s a quare kind 
o’ justice ye has in Ameriky. In the ould coun- 
try they calls it staling to run off with other 
folks’ property.” 

“Your property no business in the highway, 
mum. There’s a law against it.” 

“A law?” 

“Yes, mum, a law that all goats,—goats, 
mind ye,—pigs or geese as is found loose in the 
streets, shall be seized and conveyed to the Alms 
House.” 

“And a pity it is that Gin. Grant and the 
United States Congress hasn’t something better 
to do than to make sich laws as that, and I don’t 
care if they know I said it!’ said Mrs. Magru- 
der, stamping her foot, and nodding her head 
defiantly. 

The man laughed and drove on, while the 
children burst into fresh lamentations, and poor 
Nannie looked back and said, “Baa!”’ 

Altogether it was a pathetic scene, and one 
calculated to move any heart but one long hard- 
ened in the exercise of official duties. When the 
wagon was out of sight, the melancholy proces- 
sion dispersed, and the Magruder family re- 
turned to their once pleasant but now desolate 
home. 

“Niver was a woman so put upon,” sighed the 
widow, as she wiped her eyes on the toe of the 
congressman’s stocking she was darning; “first 


me husband falls off a building and breaks his | 


nick, and thin poor Nannie is carried off to be 
eaten by paupers. Ohone, Ohone!”’ 
But Larry sat and looked. in the fire, and 





neither spoke nor cried. You will notice that 
the thinkers are always the doers, and so it was 
in this case; so by the time his mother said to 
him,— 

“Come, Larry, take this basket of clothes to 
the gintleman,” his plans were matured. He 
would lay the matter before “the gistleman;” 
and ask his advice. 

It was a Lold thing to do—he felt that; but 
then there was a great deal at stake. 

Mr. Noodle was a member of Congress and a 
bachelor, and, after the San Domingo question 
and the Ku-Klux Klan, the gloss on his shirt bo- 
soms held the first place in his esteem. It hap- 
pened that on this week they shone with uncom- 
mon lustre. Ile unfolded them, and a glow of 
satisfaction overspread his countenance, and 
even suffused the bald spot on top of his head. 
“Nice woman. Your mother understands her 
business,” said he. 

Then Larry, sceing the great man in this ge- 
nial mood, took « -vave and unfolded the story 
of the kidnappin,, tid the grief into which the 
family were plunged in consequence. 

“0,” said Mr. Noodle, “that’s easily settled. 
You’ve only to pay your fine, and you can get 
your goat again.” 

“Tow much will the fine be, sir?” asked 
Larry. 

“QO, not more than two or three dollars.” 

Larry’s countenance fell, for there was not that 
amount in the whole Magruder family, and by 
the time he had earned it, poor Nannie would 
have been skinned and eaten, probably. 

He was leaving the room, dejected, which 
Mr. Noodle perceiving, asked, “What's the trou- 
ble, boy? Don’t you like my advice?” 

“Yes, sir, but we can’t raise so much money,” 
replied Larry, his voice smothered in tears. 

Mr. Noodle glanced at Larry, then at his re- 
splendent shirt-fronts, and his heart was touched. 

“So you thought a good deal of your goat?” 

“QO, a heap, sir.” 

“Aud your mother will miss the milk, I sup- 
pose.” 

“T don’t know how ever she will feed the child- 
ers without it.” ‘ 

“Well, sce here. I don’t owe your mother 
any thing—that is to say, the quarter isn’t up, 
and it’s a poor paymaster that pays in advance, 
and I’m not going to do it.” 

“Of course not; I didn’t think of asking it.” 

“Don’t interrupt; it isn’t polite. Bwon’t pay 
a cent in advance,” said Mr. Noodle, taking out 


three dollars; there, go and get your Nannie- 
goat, and mind you don’t let her run in the 
street any more. It’s a nuisance, you know.” 

“I thank you a thousand times, and if ever 





thoucht over different. schemes for getting the 





goat back again, but after the first burst of griet, 


you’re up for President, it’s Larry Magruder 711 


his pocket-book, “but I'll make you a present of 


So saying, Larry was off like the wind, and in 
course of half an hour was at the alms-house 
gate. 

His heart beat rapidly as he told his errand, 
for he feared that he might already be too late, 
but on being tuken to an enclosure where sev- 
eral stray animals were confined, he recognized 
Nannie among them. 

She knew him, too, and in answer to his call, 
ran bleating toward him, and leaned her head: 
against his breast, as he stooped to caress her. 
He had no difficulty in obtaining her release, 
and, fastening a piece of rope to her collar, he 
led her away, and before nightfall was once 
more in the familiar precinets of Swampoodle. 
To describe the transports of the Magruder 
family when he and Nannie suddenly appeared 
in their midst, transcends my power; but this 
I know, that they ever after lived together hap- 
py and united, and were never again interfered 
with by any emissary of the law. 
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For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. 0.,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A Fearful Search—A Desperate Effort—The 
Rolling Smoke Cloud—The Lost One Found 
—Down again over the Sliding Sands. 

“I can’t stand this any longer,” cricd Harry; 
“Tl go and hunt him up.” 

“We will all go,”’ said Noah. 

“Wait,” said Uncle Zebedee, as the boys were 
starting; “we must hunt him as we do in the 
woods. We can’t tell where he is. Let us form 
aline, and walk up as near abreast of one an- 
other as we can get, and yet far enough away to 
cover the ground. In that way we shall be more 
likely to find him.” 

At this the party extended themselves so that 
about twenty or thirty feet distance was between 
each. The five thus extended in a long line. 
Michael Angelo was at the extreme right, next 
to him was Uncle Zebedee, then Syd, then Noah, 
while Harry was on the extreme left. In this 
way they determined to go as far forward as the 
smoke would permit. The prospect was gloomy 
enough, but the situation of Tom nerved them 
to the effort. Besides, the smoke would at times 
retreat far up, exposing the surface to the very 
crest of the crater, 

So they advanced, clambering over the rough 
blocks, and drew nearer and nearer to the sum- 
mit. At length a heavy mass of black smoke 
came rolling down. It touched them, It envel- 
oped them. It folded itself over them, and un- 
der them. 

Each one fell flat on his face, and covered his 
mouth and nostrils with his handkerchief, so as 
to keep out the sulphurous vapors. It was al- 
most suffocating; breathing was difficult and 
painful; and it was a long time before the black- 
ness of the darkness was mitigated. 

But at last the smoke drew itself back again, 
and the whole party stood up and looked around 
painfully for one another, panting heavily, and 
drawing Jaborious breaths. 

“We can’t go any further,” said Uncle Zebe- 
dee. “I won’t let you risk yourtives, boys. 
You must all go back, and I’ll go forward.” 

“No, uncle, I’ll go,” cried Harry. 

“And I,” cried Noah. 

“And I,” cried Syd. 

“None of you shall go,” said Uncle Zebedee, 
firmly. “I tell you I’m going. lorder you to 
stay here, or go back.”’ 

Uncle Zebedee was deeply agitated, and spoke 
with unaccustomed sternness. “Go back,’ he 
said. “I'll find Tom or [’ll leave myself here. 
Go back—do you hear?” 

He darted forward, and turned to wave his 
hand at the boys. 

But Harry had already darted upward, swiftly 
and eagerly. Onward he went, going first to 
the left and then to the right. Noah and Syd 


also rushed ferward. Uncle Zebedee toiled af- 





vote for you, sure.” 


ter them, calling on them all to come back, 
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Michael Angelo followed slowly, looking on in 
silence, but with a face of fearful apprehension. 

Harry was far ahead. He had come to a 
place where the lava blocks ended; and where 
the soil was sandy. Here he paused for an in- 
stant and took a swift glance around. 

He started—he had seen something. He made 
a quick gesture, and then sprang away to the 
right. 

All this had not taken many minutes. It was 
an act of desperation of Harry, but he was de- 
termined to rescue Tom or perish. Fortunately 
the smoke for the time did not descend, but 
floated up from the summit, so that the edge of 
the crater could be seen, with a dull yellow 
gleam, caused by the sulphur that lay mingled 
with the sand. 

Harry had seen a prostrate figure. It lay on 
the sand beyond the edge of the lava blocks. 
His first feeling was one of surprise that Tom 
had come so far; his next was one of horror, for 
fear he was beyond the reach of help. With 
frantic haste he reached the spot and raised Tom 
in his arms. . 

He was senseless. 

And now as he stood there close te the perilous 
edge, the treacherous smoke which had thus far 
held back, rolled down once more. To face it 
was impossible. Harry flung himself down, and | 
buried his face as before, looking up from time 
to time to see whether the smoke was lessening. 
The time seemed protracted to a fearful length. 
The dense fumes which penetrated through the 
thick folds of the clothes which he held over his 
mouth nearly suffocated him. He began to 
think he too was doomed. 

And where were the others? 

Scattered apart from one another, and thus 
they had been caught by the rolling smoke! 
They could only do one thing, and that was what 
they had done before. Uncle Zebedee alone re- | 
fused to yield. He tried to toil on to get nearer 
to his boys. He had a vague idea of getting 
nearer to Harry, to die by his side. But physi- 
cal pain was stronger than the determination of | 
his soul, and involuntarily he flung himself | 
down and covered his face. 

But at last even that ordeal was past. 
smoke lifted. It rolled away. There was air 
again for them to breathe. Harry roused him- 
self before the smoke had all passed, and lifting 
Tom in his arms, carried him swiftly downward, 
He reached the place where Uncle Zebedee was 
standing, gasping for breath. The other boys 
had seen him and hurried up. 

“Let me help you,” they both cried. 
Zebedee also wished to carry Tom. 
refused. 

A few paces over the lava blocks showed that 
Harry’s strength would not be sufficient for such 
a journey. He stopped for a moment to take 
breath. But at that moment Michael Angelo 
reached them. He explained that there was an- 
other place of descent not far off, and led the 
way toward the right. 

Here they found the side of the cone all cov- 
ered with loose sand. Down this they went. At 
every step they sank above the ankles into the 
sand, and the sliding soil carried them down so 
that for every step they took, they were carried 
down the length of two steps. 

When they were beyond the reach of the 
smoke, Harry fell backward, panting. The oth- | 
ers scrambled toward him, eager to help him. | 
But Michael Angelo raised ‘Tom in his arms, and 
said that he would take care of him. At this 
Harry gave up his precious burden, and they re- 
sumed their journey, and were soon at the foot 
of the cone. 

Here they sat down, and Tem was placed on 
the sand with his head on Harry’s knees. His 
heart was yet beating. There was no water near, 
but they chafed his hands and feet, and did what 
they could. For along time their labors were 
unavailing, but at last Tom opened his eyes, and 
drawing a deep breath, looked around him with 
a face of astonishment. 

“What’s—the—matter?”’ he muttered, in a 
feeble voic®?”’ 

“O, nothing,” said Harry. 
you'll be all right soon.” 

Tom seemed too weak to say much. He lay 
there with a bewildered face, evidently trying to 
collect his scattered faculties. 








The 


Uncle 
But Harry 


“Don’t bother— 





At length a party approached. They were 
going to try the ascent, and consisted of ladies | 
and gentlemen. Some men were with them who | 
had chairs, with which they were going to carry | 
the ladies up. 

When they saw Tom, and heard what had hap- 
pened, the ladies refused to ascend. Michael 
Angelo, thereupon, obtained one of the chairs 
for Tom, and setting him oh it, they carried him 
toward the Hermitage, where they soon arrived. 

Here Tom grew rapidly better, and 3 able 
to tell his story. Taking advantage « a time 
when the smoke had retreated, he hui made a 





rush, and had just attained the very edge of the 
crater, when suddenly he was overwhelmed by a 
tremendous cloud of smoke. He turned me- 
chanically and ran. That was all that he re- 
membered. He must have run for at least a 
hundred feet, for that was the distance which lay 
between the summit and the place where he was 
found. 

Michael Angelo started off and got a carriage, 
by means of which Tom was taken to Naples. 
He did not seem to have suffered any very great 
injury. For some days he was languid, and 
complained of a taste of sulphur in his mouth. 
His coat, too, which on going up was of a dark 
blue color, had become quite faded. On the 
whole, Tem had ample reason to be thankful. 


Chapter X. 
Off to Rome—The Pontine Marshes. 

The party remained in Naples seme time long- 
er, and visited the surrounding country, as well 
as other places of attraction in the city. These 
are so numerous, that if I were to try to describe 
all that they saw, the mere enumeration of pla- 
ces and things would prevent any descriptions 
ef adventure. 

Of counse they visited Pompeii, and saw all 
those wonderful things which meet the eye now 
in the streets of the disentombed city. Of course 
they also visited Virgil’s Temb and the Royal 
Museum, the Villa Reale and the Castle of St. 
Elmo. Of course they made excursions to Sor- 
rento, Salerno and Pestum. 

At last all this came to an end, and they left 
Naples for Rome, and on the evening of the sec- 
ond day, after a beautiful drive, they reached 
Terracina. Leaving this place on the following 
morning, their journey lay through the famous 
Pontine Marshes. 

These marshes form a tract of country forty- 
five miles long, and from five to ten miles in 
width. Drained once by the Roman Emperors, 
they sank back to ruin during the middle ages; 
but finally were reclaimed by Pope Pius VI. 
But though cultivated, they are not habitable; 
and ne place in Europe has a worse reputation 
than the Pontine Marshes. 

The road was a magnificent one, and as they 
rolled along they met the peasants coming from 
their homes on the hill, to their work, showing 
by their pale, sickly faces how unhealthy that 
work must be. At about midday they reached 
an inn, where they remained about two hours, 
and then resumed their journey. 

For the first half of the day they had all been 
in great spirits. Laughter, noisy conversation, 
jests and songs were all intermingled. But for 
the remainder of the day there was a change. 

After they left the inn they began to notice 
that the air of the marshes was chill and un- 
pleasant. A general gloom settled over the par- 
ty. Tom held out most bravely, and for a long 
time his fun and nonsense provoked a laugh; 
but at last even he yielded to the general de- 
pression. 

Harry felt on himself the responsibility of the 
rest of the boys to an unusual degree. He was 
only a few weeks older than Noah; but he was 
far stronger, and far more mature in many re- 
spects. So he kept warning the whole party 
above all things not to go to sleep. He had 
heard that the air of the marshes made one 
sleepy, and that to yield to it might prove fatal. 
Fever, he said, was sure to follow. The anxiety 
which was produced in him by his sense of re- 
sponsibility, was of itself sufficient to keep him 
awake; so he found occupation in trying to keep 
the others from the impending danger. 

At first they laughed at his fears; but as each 
one felt the drowsiness coming over him, the 
laughter ceased. Then they tried to sing. They 
exhausted all their stock of songs—school songs, 
negro songs, sentimental songs, and patriotic 
songs,—but in vain, for the songs were sung 
without any spirit or interest. 

Noah and Sydney struggled bravely; and by 
incessant talk, somewhat forced, it is true, main- 
tained wakefulness. Uncle Zebedee was kept 
awake by constant remonstrances from Harry, 
who, whenever he saw him close his eyes, shook 
him, and-reminded him that on him depended 
the safety of the whole party. So Harry and 
three of them, at least, kept on their guard. 

The one who gave way most was Tom. Har- 
ry had notexpected this. He thought that Tom’s 
flow of spirits would keep him awake through 
every thing. There he was mistaken. For this 
flow of animal spirits arises from constitutienal 
causes, afftl when the body is affected it droops. 
So Tom yielded to the insidious atmosphere, and 
after a long silence his head dropped, and he fell 
forward over Harry’s knees. 

Harry seized him and lifted him up. 

“Tom! Tom!” he cried. “Tom! You mustn’t 
gotosleep. Wakeup. Stop. Hollo! Do you 
hear?” 

“All right,”’ said Tom, in a drowsy voice. 





“No, it aint all right. I'll not have it,” cried 
Harry, shaking Tom violently. 

Tom opened his eyes with a sleepy stare. 

“All right,” he said, again. 

“Wakeup. Wa-a-a-a-a-ake u-u-u-u-up!” cried 
Harry. 

“In—minute,” murmured Tom. 

Harry then shook him violently again. 
raised himself with a laugh. 
“T’m—not—sleep—o’ly—fun”’—he murmured, 
in scarc® audible tones, and with a low laugh. 
“All right—you—jes’—le’ me ’lone.” 

His head fell down again over Harry’s knees. 
At this Harry determined to trifle no longer. 
He seized Tom by his head, and tried to raise 
him up. But Tom, in his sleepiness, had a sleepy 
consciousness of Harry’s purpose, and a sleepy 
determination to keep his head down. Se he 
fixed his teeth firmly in Harry’s trousers and 
held on, thus even in his half slumber evincing 
that whimsical tendency which was his charac- 
teristic while awake. Thus he held his head 
down, and the more Harry pulled, the tighter 
Tom held on. 

At last Harry gave a tremendous pull. There 
was a sharp sound—Tom’s head was lifted up— 
but there, beneath it, were Harry’s trousers torn 
from his hips to his knees. 

“Bother take it!’ cried Harry—“and I have 
only one pair of trousers in the world.” 

At this the whole party burst into shouts of 
laughter. But even this did not wake Tom. 
His head fell down again. He was in too deep 
a sleen to be awaked. 

“What shall we do?” cried Harry, in deep 
distress. 


Tom 


To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
ROSE MOWBRY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Nobody knows her story better than I do, for 
she was my charge from the time she was a ba- 
by three months old, till she was a young wom- 
an grown. 

When she was seventeen she was betrothed to 
Elric Dunallen. 

It was considered a very equal match, for al- 
though there was no title in the Mowbry family, 
they were fespectable and had great wealth, and 
as Rose was the only daughter, she was likely to 
come into possession of the whole. 

The Dunallens, on the other hand, were poor, 
but they could trace their ancestry back to the 
time of Wallace, and there were only two lives 
between Elric and a baronetcy,—one, that of a 
feeble old man, the other of a dissipated youth 
who bade fair to drink himself into his grave 
before he was thirty. 

So there were no objections raised on either 
side. But although betrothed, they did not meet 
very often, for he was at the university, which 
was a long way off from Clyde. Some young 
ladies might have fretted at the separation, but 
Rose never fretted at any thing. I always lik- 
ened her to the laverock, content to brood upon 
the little nest it weaves among the heather, or 
blithe to soar, singing, upward to the sky. 

In truth she had so much to interest her, that 
there was no time left for idle repinings. Be- 
sides her books, there were her flowers, her birds 
and other pets, her music and embroidery. Not 
that she was fond of her embroidery, either. 
She sat down to it sweetly, as she did to any 
other task, bnt when she had accomplished all 
that was required of her, she would run to the 
garden or the green-house, clapping her hands 
and dancing likeachild. Every creature on the 
place knew her and came at her call. 

I remember once when she was out feeding the 
peacocks, the minister, who was a very austere 
man, passed through the grounds on his way to 
the house. He stopped .and reproved her sol- 
emnly for wasting so much affection on dumb 
creatures who could not return it. 

At first she seemed awed at his rebuke; then 
she looked in his face and repeated these lines: 

“He peapet best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

I do not know what the minister thought of it, 
but for my part, I thought he was well an- 
swered. Although Rose was betrothed when she 
was seventeen, it was not known outside the 
family until her eighteenth birth-night, which 
occasion her parents celebrated by a great festi- 
val. 

Her dress was a very fine kind of India mus- 
lin; her ribbons of red, green and blue plaid— 
the Dunallen colors. They were Elric’s present 


and worn at his request, but nothing could have 
suited better her dark complexion and brown 
eyes. 

It was summer—the twelfth of July, as I have 
good reason te remember—and the gardens were 





hung with Chinese lanterns, so that the guests 


a 


were not confined to the house, but roamej 
about as they pleased. It was about ten 0’ clock 
when the wind began to blow chill and damp, ag 
if threatening a storm. I thought of Rose and 
her thin dress, and hastened in search of her 
with a shawl. I found her after a long time gt 
the foot of the garden, where the river ran, but 
the dampness had already settled in drops on 
her hair. 

She thanked me in her sweet way for bringing 
the shawl, but the mischief was already done 
The next morning she showed symptoms of 
cold, which soon developed into typhoid fever, 
accompanied with delirium. I stayed by her 
night and day, and she knew me when she no 
longer recognized even her parents. 

At last she passed into a stupor, and we all 
hoped that when she aroused from it she would 
be in her right mind; but we were disappointed, 
It is true she no longer talked incoherently, but 
she remained silent for hours, and though Bhe 
appeared to know her friends, she could not bear 
to have them near her. 

One day, thinking to give her a pleasant sur. 
prise, I put back the curtain while she was 
asleep, and hung Jack, the canary, in the win. 
dow. When she awoke, he was singing cheeri- 
ly, but instead of being pleased, she gave a kind 
of wild cry, and called me to “Take him out! 
take him out!” 

“It’s Jack,” said I; “you used to like to hear 
Jack sing.” 

“Take him away,” was all her answer. 

I obeyed then, and next she wanted the cur. 
tain let down ayain, so that was the end of my 
pleasant surprise. Not quite the end, either, for 
that night Jack died—I suppose some poisonous 
thing got mixed with dis bird-seed—so thinking 
to divert her mind, [ told her that old Jack was 
dead, and would never come to worry her any 
more. 

“T knew it! O, I knew it!” she shrieked. 
“Doomed! doomed!” and then she began to 
weep bitterly. 


covered her face and cried, ‘““Take them away.” 

All this time she had never once seen him, and 
although she was now strong enough to walk 
the room, and even to ride out had she chosen, 
she would not consent to receive a visit from 
him. He, poor fellow, feared that he had in 
some way given her offence, or that she had 
ceased to love him. At last he declared that he 
could bear it no longer, and begged to be al- 
lowed to have an interview with her, so with 
the approval of the doctors, I admitted him, only 
saying to Rose, as I opened the door,— 

“Here’s Master Elric come to see you, dearie.” 

She barely glanced at him, then put both 
hands over her face, and screamed frantically. 

Elric was as pale as death, but he walked 
straight up to her, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, said, in a beseeching voice, that might 
have moved a stone,— 

“Rose, Rose, how have I offended you?” 

But she writhed out of his grasp, fled to a cor- 
ner of the room, and cowering down, uttered 
shrick after shriek. It was a long time before 
she became calm, and then her calmness was al 
most as bal as her distraction, for her counte- 
nance was melancholy itself, while over and 
over she repeated, “Doomed! doomed!” 

“What do you mean by that? Who is 
doomed?” asked I. 

“All that [look upon, Nurse Collins. All that 
I look upon and love. O, I have been so wicked, 
and this is my punishment.” 

“Come, come, now,” said I, speaking up 
cheerily, though my heart was like lead, “you 
see I know better than that. You love me, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes; but that’s different. I can’t tell howit 
is, because my head is weak, you know; but 
every thing else that I love and look upon—ny 
flowers, my birds, the sunshine, the little chil 
dren, and every other bright and beautiful thing 
—they are all doomed to perish if I fix my ey# 
upon them. And Elric; tell Elric he must nev 
er come again; he must go away and forget poor 
Rose.” 

After this. she continued to grow worse, and 35 
a last resert, her friends sent her to a private 
asylum. It was a beautiful place—nearly * 
pretty as her own home—and I was allowed 
be with her. At first the change of seene made 
nochangeinher. She stayed in a darkened room, 
as she had done at home; but by degrees, Dr. 
Hague, who was a very skilful man, acct 
tomed her to the light, and in six months’ time 
she would walk all over the house leaning 
his arm. 

Connected with the main building by a 108 
cerridor was a splendid conservatory, the finest 
I ever saw. It was two stories high, and the 
south front was glass. There was scarcely 
nameable flower or shrub but you might find i 





there. 


So when Elric sent her a bunch of flowers, she * 
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Into this corridor the doctor sometimes suc- | 
ceeded in getting her, and so did I, and he firm- | 
Jy believed that if once he could persuade her to 
‘enter the conservatory, her illusion would be! 


dispelled. And this became the aim of all our 
walks. In this passage we could hear the trick- 
ling of the fountains, and catch the scent of the 
flowers, and once I pointed out to Rose the croc- 
odile in a pool at one end of the building. She | 
looked at it sorrowfully and said,— 

“Do you know what it was?” 

“Jt was never any thing but a great ugly beast 
of a crocodile,”’ said I. 

“Nurse Collins, it was once a human being, a 
peautiful young man; but for somebody’s sin, | 
mine, perhaps, he was doomed to imprisonment | 
in that horrible shell. Poor youth, poor youth! 
doomed! doomed forever!” 

With that she began to weep, and I was 
obliged to take her to her room, and she did not 
come out again that day. 

Weeks passed after this, but although we 
walked with Rose daily in the corridor, it was 
impossible to persuade her to enter the conservy- 
atery, and the doctor determined upon adopting 
another course. He therefore walked with her 
as usual, but said nothing about the conservato- 
ry. By-and-by he began to tell her a story—it 
was about the eagle which stole a little boy and 
carried it to his eyrie, and a good man, at peril 
of his life, climbed the steep and rocky cliff te 
rescue it. She became greatly interested as he 
went on, and fixing her eyes on his face, did not 
at all observe where she was going, till he had 
led her across the corridor and into the conserv- 
atory. 

“So he rescued the child, and restored it to its 
mother’s arms,” said the doctor, as they entered 
the door. 

Rose smiled, and when she turned her cyes 
from his face, she found herself surrounded by 
the flowers she so loved. For a moment she 
stood as if spell-bound, then seeing that they 
bloomed beneath her gaze as brightly as ever, 
she raised both hands, and exclaimed,— 

“Father in heaven! Is it possible I have been 
mistaken in this matter?” 

It was as the doctor predicted; from that mo- 
ment her illusion was dispelled, and in a short 
time she left the asylum perfectly restored. 

On her twentieth birthday I saw her married 
to Elric Dunallen; and although years have 
passed since then, she has had no return of her 
malady, and as it was entirely the result of the 
fever, there is no reason to fear that she ever 
will have. Perhaps some will be interested to 
know that Elric has now come into his baronet- 
cy and an estate, 





For the Companion. 
THE CAVE IN NEWTON. 

At the close of an evening entertainment, not 
ma@hy years since, in the town hall of Newton 
Centre, just as the audience were preparing to 
disperse, a well known gentleman entered breath- 
lessly, and addressing the assembly, said that 
his two boys, Arthur and Johnny Burckhardt, 
had been missing from home and school the 
whole day, and had not yet been heard from. 
“Could any of the lads or misses, or any one in 
the hall, give him any infermation about them? 
Had any one seen them since the morning?” 

The silence that ensued was broken by a little 
fellow who said he had scen them both that 
morning, and then other lads pressed forward 
and corroborated the statement that they were 
seen walking on the railroad towards the Falls. 

It was a relief to know that some clew, though 
ever so faint, had been obtained. ‘But this was 
quite early in the day. Where were they new? 
Had they taken the cars, and gone off, no one 
knew whither? What was their motive in run- 
ning away from home? What was their plan, 
if they had any ? or was it a sudden freak? Had 
they gone off afoot? If so, they had somewhat 
the start, but not much. They could not be 
many miles away. It was now ten o’clock, and 
no tidings yet of their whereabouts. 

Many a heart kept vigil that night with the 
parents, wondering what could have happened 
to the boys. Some further search was made 
that night, but the next morning it was renewed 
With vigor. Parties were sent out to scour the 
Woods. Diligent inquiries were made of school- 
mates to ascertain, if possible, the cause of their 
elopement. Some information was thus ob- 
tained, from which it seemed to have been a de- 
liberate plan of the older boy to run off, because 
he had been, as he thought, unjustly degraded 
at school. 

While this search was going on, the next day 
after their disappearance from home, a letter 
was found tucked under the threshold of the 
front door, which read as follows: 


to have a good time. I don’t want to go to school 
any more. and be called a dunce. 1 took my hatchet, 
and Johnny took the big ey and we have 
got some first-rate hooks, and fish-lines, and snares, 
and some other things that I promised not to tell. 
Good-by. Excuse bad spelling. No more at present. 
rom ARTHUR BURCKHARDT, Captain. 
JOHNNY BURCHKARDT, Gamekeeper.”’ 

Foolish and thoughtless children! As though 
this would relieve the anxieties of their parents! 
This letter, however, removed a weight of anxi- 
ety from the minds of the whole neighborhood, 
and replaced it with about an equal burden of 
curiosity. There was an air of mystery about 
it, and this was greatly increased when, a few 
days after,—nothing having been ascertained in 
the meantime,—two other boys disappeared also. 
It began to look like a stampede. Where would 
it end? 

While diligent inquiries are being made in 
Providence, New Bedford, Worcester, and other 
remote places for the fugitives, let us glance at 
what was going on within a mile’s distance from 
the town. 

Those who have been out to the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir, or have ever climbed the hill for a 
prospect, will remember a large sheet of water 
to the south-west, called Hammond Pond. Be- 
tween this pond and Newton Centre is a piece of 
forest, several miles in extent, as wild as the bed 
of a mountain torrent. Nature must have been 
in some kind of frenzy when she planned this 
region. Boulders of immense size are piled up 
in some places, three in a tier, one upon the 
other. Ranges of cliffs stand up almost perpen- 
dicular, traversed by deep ravines, which the 
sunlight hardly penetrates. Mossy slabs are 
tumbled about in heaps, giving no end of caverns, 
and grottoes, and subterranean hiding-places. 

This natural preserve has long been a favorite 
resort for sportsmen, and has been stocked at 
times with game, especially foxes, by some of 
the neighboring gentry of Brookline. Being 
only six miles from the State House, and contig- 
uous to the reseryoir, the whole region may, in 
the course of events, be known at some future 
day as the Alpine District of Boston. 

Boys are natural vagabonds. They take to 
gypsying and forest ranging, as a duckling does 
to water. lIlcre there was a large village school 
full of boys, within a short distance of all this 
wilderness of fun. Those who lived nearest, 
claimed the first right to set snares for rabbits 
and partridges, and traps for woodchucks, musk- 
rats and minks; but the caves were dark -and 
pokerish, and had been but little explored. 

About this time a secret club had been organ- 
ized in the school, composed of a few of the more 
ardent admirers of Mayne Reid and Oliver Optic. 
It was called the Forest Rangers. They held 
very secret mectings in the woods, around a 
brush fire; had a Constitution, and by-laws, and 
regular officers, all very secret; and every mem- 
ber was bound to keep the secrets of the club, on 
penalty of expulsion, and being called a sneak. 
They had also a secret alphabet, to which each 
member had a key; and all their correspondence 
was carried on in cryptography—all of which 
was very boyish, and very absurd. 

There were no boys in town who were so well 
skilled in wood-craft as they, and in the course 
of their rambles they discovered a cave large 
enough to hold a dozen persons comfortably, 
with openings into other apartments, and a nat- 
ural fireplace, which had evidently been used for 
that purpose, perhaps by the Indians. It need- 
ed only some walls piled up on one side to keep 
the wind out, and a stock of dry branches to 
make it a splendid place for camping out. The 
approach to it was a zigzag fissure in the rock, 
so narrow that a man would have to edge along 
sideways to enter. 

Afternoons and holidays the boys worked with 
a will, putting the place into first-rate order. In 
the course of their excavations they found frag- 
ments of iron utensils, and remains of bedding, 
which indicated more recent occupation than by 
the Indians. Indeed, this cave was well known 
to the writer before the boys ever saw it; for it 
was there that a couple of bounty jumpers, or 
deserters from the army, lived and kept house 
for several months, and where one of them died. 

It was gloriously remote from the world, in 
the deepest shade of a hemlock grove, and very 
fascinating to the romantic minds of our young 
friends, who thought themselves the sole pos- 
sessors of a mighty secret. ; 

It cannot be wondered at, that so promising 
ascheme should take form and substance, and 
that the dream which haunted their sleeping and 
waking hours, of camping out alone, should be- 
come a reality on the first favorable opportuni- 
ty. It was the talk in all their club meetings,— 
with the gray rocks around and overhead, the 
bright fire under the kettle, the partridge broil- 
ing on the hearth, and the bunks filled with dry 





“DEAR FATHER AND Morner,— Johnny : 
ate going to camp out. I have been reading « 
and hunting, a good deal, and we arc 


leaves, where they might sleep so cosily, and live 
ithout the restraints of authority; in fact, be 


How long will it last? How will it end? are 
questions that childhood never asks itself. 

When the first disappearance of the lads oc- 
curred, the writer was called away to a distant 
State; and this hiding place did not occur to 
him, as every one supposed at that time that 
they had run away in the most approved man- 
ner, to ship on a foreign voyage, or something 
of that sort. On his return, a week after, he in- 
quired about the boys. 

“Nothing has been heard yet,” was the reply, 
“and their folks are dreadfully worried about 
them.” 

“Shameful! Let me have my long boots for a 
tramp. I'll spend the rest of the day, and sce 
what I can do.” 

“May I go with you, father?” 

“Yes; I'd like you for company, but not as a 
guide.” 

“Why, yow don’t suppose I know where they 
are, do you?” 

“Well, they couldn’t have lived all this time 
on nething. There must be some confederates 
among you boys outside, to supply them with 
what they want. Hunting and trapping for a 
living is played out round here.” 

In the course of two hours the children were 
breught home to their troubled parents, hungry 
and dirty, ragged and homesick. Only one of 
them was fit for duty, and the three others were 
pretty well used up with colds and_ bruises. 
They had been tired out for several days, but 
were so ashamed and conscience-stricken withal, 
that they could not muster courage to show 
themselves. And pretty looking fellows they 
were. Their hands and faces were begrimed 
with soot, and the tears had worn channels down 
their cheeks.. 

It will bea salutary lesson for them. There 
is an old proverb, that applies very well in such 
cases as this: “Experience is a good school, 
though the tuition is high, but fools will learn 
in no other.” 

These lads have found out by personal experi- 
ence, that Yankee boys cannot live like Indians, 
any more than akite can fly without strings, 
and that playing truant is harder work than go- 
ing to school. 

- +2 
For the Companion. 


THE MERRY KINGS. 


It has been a favorite subject among English bal- 
lad-makers to represent kings as making themselves 
familiar with the most humble of their subjects. 

Thus, among old ballads, we find King Henry and 
the Miller; Duke Philip, of Burgundy, and the Tink- 
er; King Henry and the Soldier; King James I. and 
the Tinker; King William III. and the Forrester; 
King Edward IV. and the Tanner; King Henry VIII. 
and the Cobbler. 

Historians, too, delight in relating these stories. 
Thus we have King Alfred and the Shepherd; and 
King James V., of Scotland, and the Farmer. The 
stories of the disguises assumed by James IV., of 
Scotland, when visiting his subjects, and of the ex- 

vedients used by Charles II , of England, when he 
ame a fugitive, belong to this class of narratives. 

It is our purpose to relate some of the most amus- 
ing of these stories, as we find them told by the old 
ballad-makers and historians. 





KING HENRY (PLANTAGENET) AND 
THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 
“Henry, our royal king, would ride a hunting 
To the green forest so pleasant and faire,” 

runs the old ballad. The “green forest so pleas- 
ant and faire,’ was Sherwood. You have read 
of Sherwood, the scene of the exploits of Robin 
Ilood, the grand old hunting-ground of the 
Plantagenet kings. 

Hienry Plantagenet, with a great retinue of 
princes and nobles, entered the cool shades of 
Sherwood, one fine midsummer day, to enjoy 
the excitements of the chase. The King was 
young, then, and the party was a merry one, 
and a lively scene it presented as the horses can- 
tered over the hills, and plume after plume 
dropped out of sight among the green leaves. 
The hunters separated at a rustic hunting lodye; 
hawk and hound were unbound, and the royal 
party were soon in full enjoyment of the hunt. 

It was a long day’s sport. Late in the after- 

noon the King became separated from his at- 
tendants. He was weary of excitement, and 
rode leisurely along, allowing his horse to make 
his own way, not doubting that he would soon 
strike the road to Nottingham. Night came, 
and on ascending a hill, by the light of the ris- 
ing moon, he discovered, with great yneasiness, 
that he had lost his way. 
He drew the rein and listened. The sound of 
falling water fell upon his cars, and presently, the 
noise of the turning of the great wheel of a mill. 

He descended the hill in the direction of these 

sounds and soon met a miller in the way. 

“Good man,” said the King, “will you direct 

me to the road to Nottingham ?” 


know the way.” 


whom do vou take me to be?” 
“Good faith!’ answered the miller, 





.leir OWN Masters. 


“I think,” said the miller, ‘that you yourself 
“This is hard judgment,” said the king. “For 


“T take 


“T am no thief,” said the King. “I am amer- 
ry hunter, and I have lost my way. I must 
alight and stop with you to-night.” 

“Then there will be one knave the less,’”’ said 
the miller. 

“What do you mean?” asked the King. 

“That I will crack your crown, if ever you set 
feot here.” 

“Thou dost greatly abuse me,” said the King, 
in an injured way. “Iam a gentleman, and lack 
for nothing but a lodging.” 

“T suppose you to be one of those fine gentle- 
men who carry their importance on their backs. 
And an easy load it is!” 

“T have gold at hand. Give me a lodging, 
and I will discharge the debt, if it be ferty 
pence.” 

At the mention of gold, the miller began to 
prick up his ears, and to form a different opin- 
ion of his new acquaintance. 

“Tf thou beest a true man,” he said, “I declare 
by my toll-dish, I'll lodge thee to-night.” 
“Good! trusty friend,’ said the King, hearti- 
ly. ‘Here, take my hand.” 

“T must know thee better before I take thy 
hand,” said the miller. ‘I never take the hands 
of any but honest men.” 

The miller led the way to the house, where, 
according to the rhyming old ballad, which is 
very circumstantial on these important points,— 


“They were seething of pudding and souse."" 


“Now,” said the miller, “{ want to see who 
you are,” 

“Look your fill,” said the King. 

“T like well your countenance,” said the mill- 
er, deliberately. “You wear an honest face. 
You shall be well provided for, and you shall 
room to-night with Richard, my own son.” 

The miller’s wife was a prudent woman, who 
delighted in the charming name of Bymytroth. 
She was not so sure as to the propriety of allow- 
ing the stranger to room with her son Richard. 

“Look here, young man,” she said, eyeing 
him very closely; ‘are you sure that you are not 
a Munaway ?” 

“Tam no runaway,” said the King. 

“Then I suppose you have a passport from the 

King?” queried the good dame, with a knowing 
look that indicated that she had now put his 
sincerity to the test. 
“T have no passport. I am a courtier and not 
a serviter, and I find myself here to-night be- 
cause I have ridden out of my way. I am able 
to requite you for all that I ask, and to well re- 
ward you for such kindness as you may be 
pleased to offer.”’ 

The King stood before the woman, hat in 
hand, as he said this, and made a low bow when 
he ceased speaking, which acts of civility won 
the good opinion of Bymytroth, as the mention 
of gold had won the good will of her husband, 
the miller. : 

“He seems to have been well-bred,” she said 
to herhusband. ‘It would be rather uncivil to 
turn him away.” 

“Yes,” said the miller; “he seems to have 
good manners, and to understand his place. It 
is a good mark in a young man to be respectful 
to his betters.” 

“Young man,” said Bymytroth, her face light- 
ing up with good feeling, “you are welcome, 
And though I say it, you shall be well lodged to- 
night. You shall have fresh straw laid on the 
bed, and good brown hempen sheets to cover 
you.” 

“And you shall sleep,”’ said the miller, “with 
no worse than our own son.” 

Richard Cockle, for such was the young man’s 
name, now thought it his turn to ask the fine 
gentleman some questions, as he was to have 
him for a bed-fellow. So he asked him if he had 
ever been troubled with the scabbado, and if he 
was sure that there were no creepers in his hose, 

“T pray,” said the King in amazement, “what 
sort of creatures are those?” 

Young Richard explained that he merely in- 
tended to ask him if he was not scabby, nor was 
troubled with vermin, which luminous explana- 
tion so excited the merriment of the King that 
he laughed 

“Till the tears trickled fast down from his eyes.” 

The miller then ordered a sumptuous supper, 
which good gymytroth, no longer suspicious and 
crispy, but smiling and mellow, vresently pre- 
pared. In the middle of the repast, the miller 
said,— 

“Good wife, bring forth light-foot.” He add- 
ed, ‘The King must not know of this. We live 
so near to merry Sherwood that we sometimes 
make bold with the King’s buxom deer.” 

Then said the King, “JZ promise you that the 
King shall know no more of it from me than he 
knows now.” 

The next morning the courtiers were alert 
early, flying hither and thither, from hunting 





you to be some gentleman thief.” 





lodge to hunting lodge, seeking the King. One 
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of these flying parties at last espied the miller’s 
house and rode to the cheery place. The King, 
attended by the miller, was just preparing to 
mount his “faire steed”’ as they came up. 


The nobles saluted the King joyfully, each one | 


dropping on his knee. The miller was not slow 
to discover the truth, and, remembering the ven- 
ison, he begun “shaking and quaking,” for he 
thought that his last hour had come. 

The King presently turned his attention to the 
miller, and, thinking to repay him for his kind- 
ness by conferring upon him the honor of 
knighthood, drew his sword. The poor miller 
now abandoned all hope, and shut his eyes to 
make his farewell prayer. But the King, 


“ITlis kind courtesy for to requite, 
Gave him great living and dubbed him a knight.” 


The ballad from which this story is taken, 
considering its great antiquity, is very fine. In 
old English compilations of lyrical poctry it ap- 
pears with a second part, in which the King is 
represented as making a great feast on St. 
George’s day, and inviting his new-made knight. 
We copy a few stanzas as a specimen of the ver- 
sification: 

“When as our royal King was come home from Notting- 

And with his nobles at Westminister lay; 

Recounting the sports and pastimes they had taken, 

In this late progress along on the way; 


Of them all, great and small, he did protest, 
The miller of Manstield’s sport liked him the best. 


“And now, my lords, quoth the King, I am determined, 
Against 3s. George's next sumptuous feast, 

That this old miller, our new confirmed knight, 
With his son Richard, shall be my guest; 

For, in this merryment, ‘tis my desire, 

To talk with the jolly knight and the young squire. 


“Many thanks for their paines did the King give them, 
Asking yeung Richard then if he would wed; 

Among these ladies free tell me which liketh thee ? 
Quoth he, Jugg Gumball, sir, with the red head, 
She’s my love, she’s my life, her will | wed. 


“Then Sir John Cockle the King calied unto him, 

And of merry Sherwood made him o'er-seer, 

And gave him out of hand three hundred pound yearly. 

Take heed, now, you steal no more of my deer, 

And once a quarter let's here have your view; 
And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu.” 

It is not usual, as in this case, that we find a 
King rewarding a subject for breaking a law. 
But the forest laws of this period infringed ftp- 
on the rights of the poor, and a royal act of 
clemency in this connection was well suited to 
touch the popular heart. Such incidents as this 
had a great fascination for the common people 
when their privileges were circumscribed by the 
despotic decrees of a King. Hence the leading 
incidents of this old story were reproduced in 
history, poetry and the drama, and became a 
fireside tale in the feudal ages, 


HlezeKIAn. 


THE EDIBLE TURTLE OF THE AM- 
AZONS. 

The large edible turtle of the Amazons is 
found in the upper part of the great river sys- 
tem that fills the equatorial plains of South 
America. The upper part of the great river 


with steel. They are so constructed that the 
steel point separates from the body of the shaft 
on piercing the shell of the turtle, the point re- 
maining, the shaft, with a long cord attached to 
the point, floating on the water while the animal 
plunges. The fisherman secures the shaft, draws 
in the cord and the captive. 

The waters falling, the turtles congregate in 
countless numbers in the great inland lakes or 
pools. The fishermen leave the villages in their 
light canoes, and glide down the smooth tribu- 
taries, near which they live, into the main river, 
and, after several days’ journey, arrive at the 
fishing grounds. 

The situation of the turtle lakes is wild and 
picturesque. All around them rise the varied 
tropical forests; scattered amid the greenery, 
are groups of palm trees, with their tall shafts 
and nodding plumes; the plumage of parrots 
and toucans appears amid the luxuriant drap- 
ery, or troops of monkeys are seen leaping from 
bough to bough. 

The calm surface of the pdols at first shows 
no indication of animal life to the newly arrived 
fishermen. Signs of turtles presently appear in 
the winding circles of disturbed water; the ca- 
noes then approach, the steersman paddling 
stealthily, and all voices hushed. The snouts of 
the animals soon appear above the surface of 
the water to breathe the indispensable air; the 
convex surfaces of the shells next emerge; the 
bows of the fishermen are bent, and the arrows 
are quickly seen quivering in the bony covering. 
The concussion loosens the point of the arrow; 
the turtle dives, carrying with it the point of the 
weapon, while the shaft with the cord attached 
to the point, rises to the surface; the fisherman 
secures the floating shaft, draws in the line or 
lines, and, bringing up the animal, lays it, help- 
less, On its back in the bottom of the canoe. 








In shooting, the arrow, describing a parabolic 
curve, has to be clevated, and the nicety with 





flows through a nearly level plain, about a thou- 
sand miles in length, and about four hundred | 
miles in width. 

The land of the whole district is covered with 
luxuriant and lofty forests. The courses of the 
rivers through these dense masses of vegetation 
are exceedingly winding, and the waters fre- 
quently collect into immense lakes, with broad 
areas or marshes, many miles in width and 
length. : 

This wonderful region lying near the equator, 
produces many strange forms of aquatic life. 
Of these the most useful te man is the large edi- 
ble turtle. 

This animal is oval in form, and measures 
about three feet by two. Its legs are short, and, 
when by force or accident it is thrown upon its 
back, it is unable to recover its position. 

Its flesh is exceedingly rich. The Indians of 
the upper Amazons rely upon it as their chief ar 
ticle of food throughout the year. It has, how- 
ever, other uses, to them of scarcely less impor- 
tance. From the eggs they prepare a thick oil, 
which they use for Lunps and as fat to fry their 
fish and bananas. They export many thousan 





| 
gallons of this article annually to the vivitizea | 


settlements on the lower river. 


Turtles are called, with justice, the cattle of | 


which the marksman calculates the distance and 
| the degree of clevation, is very remarkable. He 


seldom misses. The instant one arrow has told 
another is let fly, when the light skiff is swept 


forward by the oarsmen with the speed of light- | 


ning. *® 

As the dry season progresses, the declining wa- 
ters lay bare extensive sand banks. Some of 
these banks are many miles in length, and rise 
twenty or thirty feet above the level of the lake 
orriver. The mother turtles congregate in the 
tranquil waters’near them, and on the clear, 
calm nights towards the end of September, they 
climb up the banks by countless thousands and 
deposit their eggs. 

Crawling about half a mile, they commence 
excavating holes in the sand, to the depth of 
three or four feet. The first comer for each hole 
goes the deepest, and lays her eggs, about one 
hundred and twenty in number, and lightly cev- 
ers them with sand; another succeeds in the 
same hole and then another, rarely more than 
three. 

The holes ar 


very near together. Three or 
four nights suflice to complete the whole work. 


The mother turtles are very timorous at this pe- | 


riod, and any disturbance of the waters where 


they congregate, such as the passing of a canoe, | 
| would cause them to deposit their eggs along the 


the Upper Amazons. We will explain the way } muddy shores, where they would be lost. 


in which they are hunted, and the manner of | 
preparing the oil from the eggs. 

The rainy season, which lasts ¥en or eight 
months, ends in dune. Sunny days come again, 
the waters ebb, the swampy land dries up, the 
forests lossom, and swarms of migratory birds 
fil’ the air, seeking new homes in the lands ap- 
poring above the subsiding tlood. Every body 
prep wres for the turtle harvest, whieh will soon 
follow. The turtles are obtained by shooting 
with the »ow and arrow. 

The bow isa powerful instrument, about seven 
feet in Jength, mede from the hard, horny wood 
of a lofty tree, called Pao d’arco. The arrows 





are about five feet in length, and are pointed 


On a certain day the people of the villages 
come togefier prepared for the work of excavat 
ing the ¢ The event is regarded as a na- 
tional holiday. Men take with them their whole 
families, including their household pets, tame 
monkeys, parrots and so forth, and embark in 
the great family canoe, which is sometimes a 
commodious vessel of eight or ten tons. It is 
the midsummer of the year. The sun shines in 
cloudless skies and cool breezes temper the fierce 
tropical heat. It is the season of plenty, of frol- 
ic, of love. 





The work of excavating the exes becins with 
the music of drums. The exgs are speedily laid 
bare, and piled upon the bank in great heaps, 


They are about the size of a hen’s, much round- 
er and about twice as heavy. 





The preparation of the oil from the eggs im- 


mediately follows. They are thrown into an in- 
verted canoe and mashed with wooden prongs. 
They are then left exposed, a day or two, to the 
heat of the sun, which brings all the oil to the 
surface. The produce is then skimmed off by 
means of large shells, is purified in caldrons 
over great fires, and finally stored in earthen 
jars for exportation. 

The harvest of eggs lasts about a fortnight. 
The place, with its light canoes and airy tents, 
resembles a rude village wake or fair. The tink- 
ling of violas is heard at night, when all the 
harvesters give themselves up to merry-making 
beneath the cool light of the tropic moon, 

sedis nella 


THE COTTAGE DOOR, 


How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The humble and the poor, 

Where sits the patriarch of the fields 
Before his cottage door! 

The lark is singing in the sky, 
The swallow on the eaves, 

And love is beaming in each eye, 
Beneath the summer leaves! 


The air amid his fragrant bowers 
Supplies unpurchased health, 

And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers 
More dear to him than wealth. 

Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, 

And happy nights and cheerful @ays 
Divide his lowly lot. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. 


When war breaks out the world is sure to hear 
all about it. r,s 
noisily treated. But other events, which are as 
important as wars, frequently happen without 
causing much excitement. The press vives them 
but little attention, and they are, mostly, seen 
only through their consequences. 

Last year, when Germany was enyaged in her 
struggle with France, there was no newspaper 
that did not blazon her exploits, but now little 
|} is said of whatis going on among her people, 
| though it is of great importance, as much or 
more so, than the late war. We allude to what 
has been called the new German Reformation, 
because certain German Catholics are arrayed 
in open opposition to the Pope. 

It will be recollected that the General Council 
that met at Rome, in December, 1869, and sat 
for more than seven months, voted, after much 
warm discussion, that the Pope is infallible. In 
consequence of this vote, the Pope’s infallibility 
was held to have become part of the belief of 
every Catholic; and all who should reject it 
would be liable to the pains and penalties of ex- 
communication, and so, according to the tenets 
of the Papal church, be cut off from hope of sal- 
vation. 

Nevertheless, there are men in the Catholic 
church who refuse acceptance of this new dogma. 
Most Catholics silently accept it,—the few do not. 
) In Germany,--the same country that brought 
forth Martin Luther, almost four centuries ago, 
to oppose the pretensions of Popes in that long 
departed time,—open opposition has been made 
to the biddings of the recent Council. 

The most noted leader of the movement is 
Prof. Dollinger, who resides in Munich, the cap- 
ital of the kingdom of Bavaria. Unlike Luther 
| of earlier days, he is an old man, being much 
older at the beginning of his work than Luther 
was when he closed his labors in death. 

He is a man of great learning, and has all his 
life been engaged in literary pursuits. His char- 
acter is high, and he has ever been held in gen- 
eralesteem. The Catholics were proud of him, 
and the Protestants held him in the utmost re- 
spect. 


It is a noisy thing, and so it is 











He has taken a bold stand, protesting against 
the decision of the Council, and openly declaring 
that the Pope cannot be infallible, because in- 
) fallibility belougs only to God. This has led to 
| a storm of denunciation from those CathoF 








who maintain the opposite belief, and the bra 
old man has been excommunicated. 

But liberal men among the Catholics came 
forward at once to his support, some of whom 
are among the ablest and most learned men ef 
the time, and whose high characters would give 
strength to any cause. Many of these men are 
Catholic clergymen. Almost the entire Catholic 
University of Munich is with the veteran Do}- 
linger; and the Catholic laity of Germany are 
strongly on his side. He is also supported by 
many sound Catholics in other countrics,—as 
France, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, and py 
the Bavarian government. Altogether matters 
look as if there was about to be a tremendous 
contest of religious opinions. 

Bavaria, where the new movement against 
the rule of Rome seems to have the strongest 
hold, is a German kingdom, though it cannot be 
called an independent country since the creation 
of the new German Empire. 

It was formerly an Electorate, and the govern. 
ing family was, as it yet is, that of Wittelsbach, 
It was converted into a kingdom about sixty-five 
years since, by Napoleon I., when Bavaria (or 
Baiern) was the largest of those German coun- 
tries that were allies of France, and stood by 
him as long as he was successful,—and then went 
over to the Allies, and helped pull him down. 

There is some resemblance between the House 
of Wittelsbach and the House of Hohenzollern, 
in their histories, proceedings, and purposes, 
Both began in a small way, both increased their 
territories and their power by political arts and 
warlike deeds, and both aimed at becoming 
great, if not supreme in Germany. 

For a time it seemed that the race would be to 
the Wittelsbachs, but after various fluctuations 
of fortune, from the seventcenth to the nineteenth 
century, she has finally become one of the Proy- 
inces of Prussia, though still nominally a king- 
dom. 

Prussia is Protestant, and Bavaria is Catholic, 
The former sided with the Reformation, and did 
something to help it. Bavaria went against the 
Reformation, bitterly so, under the Wittelbachs; 
and nothing proved more useful to Rome, or 
more injurious to Protestantism, than their fierce 
hostility. The House of Austria hardly did more 
to stay the course of religious and political re- 
form than was done by the comparatively feeble, 
and far less known House of Wittelsbach. 

Bavaria has remained Catholic to this hour, 
nor has she ever evinced any desire to change 
her religious faith. She has remained firm in 
her adherence to the old church, and is always 
mentioned as a resolutely Catholic country. 

This it is that makes her present attitude 
toward Rome on the infallibility question so 
grave and so important. That country would 
seem to be reversing her old policy,—and the 
House of Wittelsbach seems about to do in its 
dominions what the Mouse of Tudor did in Eng- 
lara. 

The King of Bavaria already has incurred the 
penalty of excommunication, by supporting Dr. 
Dollinger and his friends. 


ve 


Mi ecetoacas 
HAUNTED HOUSES. 

Where are the haunted houses of the olden 
time? I would give much to sce the picturesque 
old castles to which tradition gives such pleas- 
ing honors, where the lady in white, or the wom- 
an in black, glides round with spectral dignity, 
mourning, like poor Lady Macbeth, over some 
unrepented sin. 

Myths of past ages are they all. People do 
not even shudder, now, if they happen to eatch 
a glimpse of the moon over the wrong shoulder. 

I have known persons to go round with a sor- 
rowful face all day, because of spilling salt or 
crossing knives. I have known people to be mis- 
erable for weeks on account of a dream. [shall 
never forget when one old lady startled a table 
full of boys so that their cheeks were as white as 
the milk they were eating, by solemnly declar- 
ing, with a doleful visage, that something would 
happen before night. Each boy was on the look- 
out, that day, for trouble. 

Supper came, and with it, Eddy, the fairest 
and youngest, breathless with excitement, his 
blue eyes shining. 

“Ganma, didn’t you say somefin was doin to 
happen ?” he cried, impatiently. 

The old lady solemnly nodded her head. 

“Well, it’s happened,” cried triumphant Eddy. 
“A whole baskct full of ‘ittlemew kitties. There's 
five of ’em, all alive, up garret.” 

Such a shout went up from that table as mate 
the very dishes caper with laughter. Grandma 
took it in good part, but we never heard the last 
of the ‘‘’ittle mew kitties.” 

I often think of the story a very brave old lady 
told me once. She had consented to sleep in the 
traditional “haunted room,” as the house in 

‘1: she was visiting was full of company. 
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“{ don’t know how Jong I had slept,” she said, 
«when Iwas suddenly wakened to full conscious- 
ness. I heard in my confused state shrieks of 
children and the tramping of feet. It seemed 
like a merciless massacre, and I felt like crying 
out, ‘Spare the children?” 

“The noises went on till I happened to remem- 
per that I had taken the haunted room to sleep 
in. Then for a moment I felt appalled, and 
trembled. It was only for a moment, however, 
fer suddenly I remembered that I had read about 
rats, and that they sometimes metin great ar- 
mies and fought as madly—well, as reasonable 
human beings do to-day. As I listened, and al- 
lowed my mind to conquer my fears, I found 
that the noise I heard was in reality caused by a 
fight in rat-land. The creatures had probably 
increased in such numbers that there was not 
food enough for all, se they concluded to kill off 
a goodly number for the sake of the rest. 

“Suppose I had gone flying from the room 
with dishevelled locks and fearful cries? Every 
body would have believed that I had seen or 
heard some extraordinary thing, and I myself 
might have been deluded into the same supposi- 
tion.” 

So much for strong nerves and good common 
sense. 

AN ISLAND OF SILVER. 

Just off the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
a little below Thunder Cape, and about fifteen 
miles beyond Fort William, lies an island that 
will have a history, though till lately as utterly 
uncelebrated and unthought of as a stone by the 
roadside. 

Through all the hundreds of years that it has 
hekd its head out of water, it has waited in vain 


“Take mine,” said the Governor, presenting it 
to me, frem which I immediately drew forth a 
bottle of whiskey, labelled “Old Rye.” 

At this revealment His Excellency was not 
less astonished than his friends; and I doubt if 
more hearty laughing was ever heard in the ex- 
ecutive chamber. In the midst of all the merri- 
ment I remarked that “it was a bad omen fora 
temperance advocate to be found with a bottle 
of liquor.” ‘The Governor good naturedly an- 
swered,— 

“True, signor; bad for my reputation, but 
brilliant for yours.” 





or 


WRONG SIDE OUT. 
Cheap advertising has a good many disadvan- 
tages. The incident below contains an example 
of one of them: 


A gentleman who don’t believe in patronizing 
the printer very liberally, displayed some goods 
on the sidewalk one day, with a card painted up- 
on it, saying, “These Goods Just Received and 
for Sale very cheap.” The card upon which he 
had painted his advertisement was a part of an 
old one from some New York house, and to save 
expense, he had taken this aud used the back 
side. Unfortunately the wind gave the card a 
twist, entirely reversing the same. His aston- 
ishment may be better imagined than described 
when he was called to the door by a jolly crowd 
of friends, and asked to read his card, which in 
its present position read in printed letters as fol- 
lows: “Great Frauds are perpetrated in these 
Goods. They sell for sixty cents, while their ac- 
tual worth is less than twelve and one-half 
cents.”” Our merchant lost no time in finding 
the portion of the card cut off, on which was 
printed, “Our customers must be careful, for 
our brands are largely counterfeited.” 


vows 
+o 


A RAW EMIGRANT’S DINNER, 
A scene like the following, described in the 
Portland Transcript, of a family just landed 








to be noticed. 
name, for it wasn’t big enough to be noticed in 
a geography, or put down on any map, being 
only a hundred feet long and forty fect wide. 

But some two or three years ago men acciden- 
tally found out that, little as there was of it, it 
was made of very precious stuff. In fact it is, 
(as the phrase goes) an island of solid silver ; 
that is to say, all the rock underneath it, or of 
which it is composed, is full of silver, in very 
rich fissure veins. 

Silver Island lies within the British Posses- 
sions, and is claimed by the Montreal Mining 
Company. Last summer Capt. Frew, a gentle- 
man skilled in practical mining, secured for a 
large sum of money the right to work the island 
and the neighboring 108,000 acres of shore. He 
at once formed a company and commenced op- 
erations. 

The lower portions of the coveted rock being 
overswept much of the time by the waves of the 
lake, the first thing necessary was to guard it by 
some sort of breakwater. Accordingly, large 
timber cribs, filled with stones, were sunk com- 
pletely round the island, and inside of these a 
“coffer-lam” was built and puddled with clay, 
till the whole was as water-tight as a great cup. 
Then two huge syphon pumps were rigged, and 
soon pumped the island dry. 

This done the miners set to work. They dug 
atrench seventy feet long, and laid open bare, 
shining silver all the way. The.“‘matrix” of the 
precious metal ( i. e., the rock that holds it,) is 
quartz and calcareous spar, but so rich is the de- 
posit that only thirty parts in a hundred of the 
Mass taken out is waste. When the mining 
commenced, six men took out $35,000 worth of 
silver in four days. There are now over fifty 
men at work, and the mine has yielded nearly a 
nillion dollars. Silver Island has earned a place 
for itself on the map now. It beats “Monte 
Christo” and the “Valley of Diamonds,” for it 
is a fact. 

—_-— +o 
A JOKE ON GOV. BRIGGS. 

Conjurers in modern times do not often make 
steat men the victims of their drollery, but here 
is a funny exception. Signor Blitz, the great 
Ventriloquist and legerdemain performer, tells 
the following story of a visit he once paid to 
Goy. Briggs, of Massachusetts: 

Une morning I paid my respects to Gov. 
Brisgs, at the State House in Boston. I found 

um engaged in consultation with several gen- 
tlemen, but he courteously arose from his chair, 
expressed his pleasure at my call, and politely 
introduced me to those present. 


— excellency was very popular, with an un- 


: mished reputation, pure and incorruptible, 
je aleading and earnest advocate of temper- 

ec, 
the hich, moral, Christian gentleman. 


In the course of an animated and interesting 
conversation, the Governor made a special allu- 
sion to my profession, complimenting the edu- 
aut ffect it had upon the age, and the won- 
erful suecess with which it had corrected su- 


cational e 
pernatual belief. 


sonal 
skill in my art. 


“Certainly,” T replied; “will any gentleman 


oun me a hat?” 


Nobody would even give it a} 


his public and private life exemplifying 


As Twas about leaving, he requested, as a per- 
favor, that I would exhibit some trifling 


from Liverpool, can be witnessed many times a 
year in the most of our seaport cities: 

Here stands a sturdy English peasant, with 
his mother, his wife, and his doztn sons and 
daughters of assorted sizes, standing about him; 
| he gravely unwinds an old shawl from about a 
half-consumed ham, holds the boneas one would 
hold a violin, with the large end pressed against 
his shoulder, with a sheath knife gouges out ir- 
regular pieces, and distributes them in order, 
beginning with the elder and ending with the 
chubby two-years old. Then from another shawl 
he unwinds a large loafof bread, gravely scrapes 
off the mould that has collected upon its crust, 
and distributes it in wedges of most uncouth 
forms. They all drink from a great stone jug so 
heavy that the smaller children cannot lift it to 
their lips. 


ee es 
BLUNDERING BIBLE QUOTATIONS, 


A great many people who go to church Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, and year after year, know 
little of the Bible. We recently heard of a gen- 
tleman who had represented his town in the Leg- 
islature, who, in advocating the division of a 
township, said, ‘Gentlemen, let us have peace! 
Our town is very large, and if we cannot agree 
on the site of a new town-house, let us say as 
David said to Jonathan when there was strife 
between their herdsmen, ‘Let there be no strife 
between thee and me.’” 

Another, a rich man, who had attended church 
from his boyhood, in speaking of 2 painful sep- 
aration from friends, said, “I felt as Peter did 
when he said to his Master, ‘Whither thou goest 
[ will vo, where thou diest I will die and there 
will I be buried!’”’ 

It is not enough to hear or to read carelessly 
the Word of God. It must be studied and treas- 
ured up in the memory. If people choose to be 
ignorant of the best of books, they should never 
venture to quote from its pages. 


———— +o —-— 


A DISTRESSED OLD LADY. 
Scenes like the following are of almost daily 
occurrence at popular depots, but human nature 
still cannot help smiling at them: 


The frantic efforts.pf a crowd of people to get 
out of a railroad car, met by the frantic efforts 
of about the same number to get into the same 
car, squeezed one old lady so badly, on the arriv- 
al of the noon train, as to demolish her band- 
box, and disarrange her waterfall, which 
dropped between the cars like a dumpling. The 
old lady used her voice on a high key, but the 
only articulate expression our reporter could 
distinguish, was, “Lor’s a massg sakes a life, 
how do you s’pose any body’s goin’ to go on a 
railroad, ef this’s the way you treat’em? My 
bandbox, my bandbox, get ot!’n it.” 

A polite railroad official intervened, and 
straightened the old lady’s best cap, and spoke 
soothing words to her, but she refused to be 
comforted. 





TOOK IN WASHING. 

Girls who never learn to work because they 
expect to “marry rich” are the very ones to 
waste riches, and finally be obliged to work: 


whether it would be advisable for him to marry 
a certain “young and tender angel, who had 
never done her own washing and dressmaking.” 
In reply, the editor advised him to do so by all 
means, and mentioned a similar case in his own 


A young man wrote to a Boston paper asking 


experience, where the bride had never done her 
own washing; but after marriage she became so 
fond of the washtub as not only to work for her 








Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subacribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...... steneweieel 8475. 
. 1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... 


6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each......... 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each . 








8 Presents in cash—each Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each..............066+ 

10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. $12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .g3. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. #3. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... $3. 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


. WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 





As expr of R t from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the -COMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8S. D. 
& W.H. Suitu, of this city. 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture, 


They are first-class instru- 
The name of the 
makers alone jis sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, I!!. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked forina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, ts a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the SEv- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PreMi- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person Sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for 82 60, payment 
inadvance. No Premium given. ~— 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for #3 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 








own acquaintances, 


own family, but for several families among her 








from all who take an interest therein. 
puzzles are desired. 
ticularly welcome. 
We aim to give a variety each week. 
we can use only brief communications, 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


None but original 
Novel and humorous ones are par- 





In order to do so, 





Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
1. 
ENIGMA. 
My whole 7 letters spell the name of one of the 
United States. 
My 5 is a vowel. 


My 4, 7, 2, 3, 1,6 is a man mentioned in the Book 
of Numbers, A.L. B. 
2. 


RIDDLE. 
There is a word composed of three letters alone, 
Which reads backwards and forwards the same; 
It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim, Cork. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
A youngster and his uncle's wife, 
When joined, to you display 
The quality that innate is, 
In Joyous hearts alway. 


4. 
REBUS. 


Hautrnoy. 





«Often seen at balloon ascensions, 


WILLY Wisp. 
5. 
CONCEALED 
Just once darling. 
Let them lock it themselves. 
He wants to live for his children, 
Did you pass us to-night? 
Get the Herald, Ernest, 
J. Olin, Dentist, 
6. 


BLANKS. 


Fill the spaces with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. 
H 


TREES, 


SrYON. 


e —— —— apples. 
When will —— play —— come? 
The army advanced —— the —— time. 
The — was shot through the —. 
The —— was overtaken last ——. CoorEr, 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A noted lecturer. 
2. Temperance. 
3. One name of the moon. 
4. A town stormed by Suwarrow. 
6. Affection. 
6. The ‘Lady of the Lake.” 
7. Bivalves. 
The inifia/s name a roted student of the finals. 


Conundrums. 


When were there only two vowels? In the days of 
Noah, before you and I were born—in the days no 
a, before u aud é were born. 

Why do the richest planters of Jamaica appear 
badly off ? They live on cotlee grounds, 

Why does the minister have more wives than any 
one else? Because he ofien marries a couple ata 
time. 

If a woman were to change her sex, of what re- 
ligion would she be? A he-then., 

Why is milk like the treadmill? Because it strength- 
ens the calves. 

Of what trade are the bees? Comb-makers. 

What is the key-note of good breeding? B natural. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Corn-wall. 

Noon, 
8. Salem, Eye, Arrow—SEA-Mew. 
4. Apples are but overgrown calyxes, 
6. Calendar. 
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THE PURITANS. 


When the Puritans came over, 
Our hiils and swamps to clear, 

The woods were full of catamounts, 
And Indians red as deer, : 

With tomahawks and scalping-knives, 
That made folks’ heads look queer ;— 

O, the ships from England used te bring 
A hundred wigs a year! 


The ctows came cawing through the air 
To pluck the Pilgrims’ corn, 

‘The bears came snufling round the door 
Whene’er a babe was born. 

The rattlesnakes were bigger round,“ 
Than the butt of the old ram’s horn 

The deacon blew at meeting time 
On every “Sabbath” morn. 


But soon they knocked the wigwams down, 
And pine tree trunk and limb 

Began to sprout among the leaves 
In shape of steeples slim ; 

And out the little wharves were stretched 
Along the ocean's rim, 

And up the little school-house shot 
To keep the boys in trim. 

And when at length the college rose, 
The sachem cocked his eye 

At every tutor’s meagre ribs 
Whose coat-tails whistled by ; 

But when the Greek and Hebrew words 
Came tumbling from their jaws, 

The copper-colored children all 
Ran screaming to the squaws. 


They had net then the dainty things 
That commons now afford, 

But suocotash and hominy 
Were smoking on the board. 

They did not rattle round in gigs, 
Or dash'in Jong-tail blnes, 

But always on Commencement days 
The tutors blacked their shoes. 


God bless the ancient Puritans! 
Their lot was hard enough ; 
But honest hearts make iron arms, 
And tender maids are tough; 
So love and faith have formed and fed 
Our true-born Yankee stuff, 
And kept the kernel in the shell 
The British found so rough. 
O. W. HoLMrEs. 
—_—--— - +o --—- -——- 
For the Companion. 


A SAD HISTORY. 

There is a lovely enclosure on Tremont Street, 
Boston, called the Granary Burying Ground. It 
is near Park Street church, and in front of Ior- | 
ticultural Hall, The great houses shade it, the 
great elms lock their arms above it; few foot- 
tteps ever wander there, few sunbeams ever 
wither the greenness of the graves. 

Near the street stands a dark slite?stone slab, 
which bears the following inscription: 

“HERE LIES INTERRED THE BODY OF Mr. Benua- 
MIN WooppripGr, SON OF THE HONORABLE Dup- 
LEY Wooprripar, wuo pre’ JULY yk 8p 1728, IN 
THE 20TH YEAR OF HIS AGE.” 


Hundreds read this inscription as they linger 
beneath the elins on the street, but comparative- 
ly few know the melancholy story associated 
with that grave. 

Benjamin Woodbridge was the son of a gen- 
tleman in Barbadoes, and was sent to Boston to 
be educated. Boston was not a large city in 
those days. All has changed. But the great 
elm stood upon the Common, as it stands now. 

Young Woodbridge possessed an ardent, kind- 
ling nature. He was spirited and social, and 
keenly susceptible to the charms of friendship. 
He had a friend named Samucl Phillips, a young 
graduate of the College at Cambridge, a man of 
high social standing, being counected with one 
of the most influential families of the colony. 

Both Woodbridge and Phillips were gay young 
men, They loved the social wine-cup, and often 
frequented the gaming-table. When playing, 
one day, some point was disputed which led to 
angry words, and resulted in a duel, the first 
that ever was fought in Boston. The encounter 
took place near the great elm on the Common, 
on a moonlight night in July. 

Woodbridge was killed. They found him next 
morning, lying bloody and cold on the grass. 
His tragic death filled the quict old Puritan town 
with horror. He was widely beloved, and they 
covered him with flowers and buried him with 
many tears, 

Phillips was conscience-stricken when he saw 
the dreadful deed he haddone. Through the in- 
fluence of Peter Fancuil, of historic memory, he 
obtained a passage that night on board of the 
British ship of war, the Sheerness, and in the 
morning, before the deed was generally known, 
sailed from the beautiful harbor of Boston, nev- 
cr to see it again. It is said that he never en- 
joyed a single peaceful moment from the hour 
when his friend fell in death by his hand. 

He went to Rochelle, France, that charming 
city of the waters. He sought to gratify his ws- 
thetic taste amid its scenes of fading grandeur, 
but in vain, Neither the music of the minstrels, 
the refinements of art, nor the morning and 
sunset splendors of the bay, could obliterate the 
incmory of the stain of blood on his soul. He 
pined gradually away, and, in less than a year 
from the murder of his friend, he died of a broken 
heart, 





“Let thine heart keep my commandments,” 


God says to the young, “FOR LENGTH OF DAYS, 


AND LONG LIFE, AND PEACE SHALL THEY ADD | 


TO THEE,” HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





A SCENE OF CRUELTY. 

Some time during last spring a carnival was 
held in the city of Washington, imitative of the 
wild festivities of that name so much delighted 
in by Italians and Spaniards. The effect of it is 
to bring out some of the most hateful qualities 
of human nature, if the following be taken as a 
specimen of its amusements: 


The most exciting of their smaller races was 
not put down upon the programme. Ever and 
anon a dog, secking outits lost master, would 
creep through a erevice, or venture in at the end 
ef the avenue, and then every body would raise 
a shout, clap hands and terrify the dog, driving 
him up the broad, open street, where he would 
seck in vain anywhere a friendly opportunity to 
escape. The whole street being crowded six or 
eight deep for the entire mile, the terrifying dem- 
onstration would precede and follow the poor 
quadruped from both sides, and he weuld final- 
ly fall with frenzy or-exhaustion. Hew like hu- 
man nature is this, more terrible in its. amuse- 
ment than its ambition! . 

There was one dog—a beautiful, sleek spaniel 
which I saw at its master’s side, and noted for 
its comely limbs, fine eyes and trustfulness. It 
went about with him like a child, say like his* 
girl. Every body was merry, and so felt this 
exquisite creature, 

Soon after, I saw that same comely spaniel 
trotting about uneasily alone. It had wandered 
from the owner and was seeking for him. Un- 
consciously it observed the wide-open entrance 
to the avenue, near the treasury, for “Straight 
was the gate and broad was the way,” and the 
young spaniel peeped in. 

Immediately there arose a fiendish cry of ex- 
ultation, which propelled the poor dog upon its 
own alarm a rod further on, and there, while it 
stopped trembling at this unaccountable change 
in the air of the merry people, the whole long 
multitude caught theinfeetion. Thedog rushed 
first to one side then to the other; the very chil- 
dren and women kicked him back; he darted to 
the open place where he had entered, policemen 


and men repulsed him; the valves of that broad 
| 


gate gave admission only and let nothing out. 

Far along the vista the mocking rumble of,re- 
quest resounded to deliver up this helpless, quiv- 
ering victim to their pleasure also. The little 
beauty saw only the long way open, and with its 
silky, pendulous cars bedrabbled, its bright eye 
full of fear, and loins shuddering, it placed its 
muzzle to the street and flashed down the sav- 
age gauntlet. 

Like a mote of gray light it traversed the vis- 
ta, its little soul in its eyes and feet—the pet of 
the firesifle trying the first ordeal of the mercy 
of the highway. There was an awful meaning 
in the hiss and hoot, the laugh, the satisfaction, 
the insatiate appetite of the crowd for that help- 
less terror. From the treasury to the Capitol, 
from the Capitol back, and back and back again, 
the dog went bounding, but the hoot never 
ceased, It never proposed to cease. It was in- 
satiable until the spaniel should die or escape. 

Many times the dog ran to individual feet and 
fell there fawning like a human being, as if it 
had found men so kind in all its previous life 
that human nature must somewhere be compas- 
sionate. Ah! not in. the mob is there compas- 
sion any more than in the monopoly. 

The poor dumb being at last stood staggering 
in the midst of the street, exhausted, crazed, at 
the point of going mad. Some boys were step- 
ping out to poke it on the more, when through 
the thick ranks an indignant gentleman broke, 
seattered the boys and lifted the dying creature 
to his breast. 

In that warm bosom it shut its eyes as he 
stroked it with a father’s gentleness. The owner 
had recovered his pet. Somebody remarked, 
“That must be Bergh!” 

He reminded me more of Christ than any body 
Thad seen that day.—G@. A. Townsend, in Chi- 
cayo Tribune. 

—- +0 


FIGHT WITH A TIGER. 


The following story is told in a letter from 
New Goa: 


In the Province of Salcete is a village named 
Cuncolim, where the Marquis of Fronteira, of 
Portugal, holds an extensive landed property, 
and itis bounded on two sides by thickly-wood- 
ed hills, whereon tigers, leopards, jackals, wolves, 
hyenas, and other wild beasts reign supreme. 

One evening, not long since, a full grown ti- 
ger entered the little village at the foot of the 
hill, and without ceremony walked into a poor 
man’s cottaye, at the hour all the members of 
the family happened to be absent at their daily 
vocations in the field, with the exception gf an 
old woman, She, poor creature, no sooner real- 
ized. the situation than she sereamed lustily, but 
not lustily cnough to drive the beast away from 
the place. 

The poor woman next tried to effect her es- 
cape from the cottage, but infirmity proved a 
bar to her realizing her wishes in this respect. 
The bloodthirsty animal, therefore, leisurely ap- 
proached and made short work of his victim. 

The tiger, who had entered the cogtage by the 
front door, now quietly walked through, out of 
the back door, which opened into one of the 
most frequented lanes of the village. There he 
perceived, gathered together, a score or two of 
men, Of all ages, some with firearms in their 
hands, others with swords and sharp chaff-cut- 
ters, but the majority thereof with thick, heavy 
cudgels, and himself the subject of general ob- 
servation and remark. 

To clear a road for himself, the tiger sprang 
and caught one of the cudgel men by the throat. 
Short had been the cudgel man’s shrift, had not 
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| a valiant Mussulman, perched on the roof of the 
old woman’s cottage, sent a bullet through the 
tiger’s right thigh. 

This rendered the beast furious, and; perceiv- 
ing the man from whom he had received such 
unkindly treatment, he, with a tremendous roar, 
sprang at one bound on the house-top, beside the 
Mussulman, who dropped his gun and shrieked 
for aid. The tiger seized’ him, with one bound 
descended with him in his jaws, and specdily 
made an end of him. The friends of the de- 
ceased, by this time also furious, and bent on 
vengeance, with butt-ends, swords, cudgels and 
stones, brought the beast to the ground, and so 
belabored him, that, with a mighty howl, he cx- 
pired. 


————__ +o» ——_—— 


HOW THE GIRLS SHOULD TREAT 
BOB. 


A roguish brother is an “eye-sore’”’ to his sis- 
ters, but the following gives a good hint how to 
manage him: 


One of the wisest and best women of our ac- 
quaintance has a feently of sons and daughters, 
among whom one son, by the name of Bob, gives 
more than a due share of an urchin’s provoca- 
tions to his two sisters, named Maggie and Hat- 
tie. Whereupon this motherly mother, taking 
the part of each against the other, with a view 
to reconcile both, one day wrote on a slip of pa- 
per, and pinned on the window-curtain of the 
girls’ room, the following bit of good advice: 

“Young ladies, be kind and patient with your 
little brother. Consider yourselves a kind of 
missionary to this little heathen, and with a re- 
ligious earnestness Jabor for his salvation. Do 
not kick him out of your room, but kiss him and 
treat him with a sisterly love and tenderness. 
Ile was once a sweet little baby like the one 
asleep in the picture! Now you perceive he is 
awake, and does the best he can to keep the rest 
of us awake also. You must regard Bob asa 
means of grace.” 

The effect of the above manifesto was equally 
happy on the girls and boy. “Robert le Diable” 
became “Bob the means of grace.”? Not thut 
the young rebel surrendered immediately. He 
fought it out on the same old line for awhile, 
hoping to get put out of the room, or his ears 
nipped, or a pin stuck in his leg, or some other 
reasonable excuse for barricading the chamber 
door with twelve chairs, or for wheedling the 
pet goat up into the girls’ closet, or for cutting 
the bed cords and letting down the mattress, or 
for executing several other ingenious tricks of 
his fertile mind; but he was so respectfully treat- 
ed by the humane enemy that he had not the 
heart to make war against the spirit of peace. 
The rebellion within him gradually surrendered, 
and the Jatest bulletin from the orderly house- 
hold is that universal anmesty prevails. 

This policy suzgested by Bob’s mother, and 
earricd out by. Bob’s sisters, gf making Bob a 
means of grace to the rest of the house, has had 
its chief gracious effect on Bob hiinself. We 
commend the case as a specimen of the true 
statesmanship of family government.—Golden 
Age. 

sll tives 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUC :R. 


Of course every product of nature that tastes 
sweet contains sugar, or the ‘saccharine princi- 
ple.” The only question as to which of all sweet- 
tasting vegetables shall be chosen for our supply 
of sugar is, which one will yield the article with 
least expense of work and time. Many Northern 
families in the Revolution extracted it from 
cornstalk, and it is now thought that sugar and 
molasses can be profitably made from sweet po- 
tatoes: 


The report of the Department of Agriculture 
for February, says the Charleston (S. C.) Cou- 
rier, contains an item on one new branch of in- 
dustry which will doubtless be extensively en- 
gaged in throughout some portions of the Unit- 
ed States. Itis in reference to the manufacture 
of syrup from swect potatoes of the yam variety. 
The average product is said ta be over two gal- 
lons of syrup to every bushel of sweet potatoes, 
and that the residuum, after the juice has been 
extracted, is a valuable edible for either man or 
beast. As there are large and extensive tracts of 
barren “piney wood” lands throughout Arkan- 
sas and Georgia, and otlter Southern States, 
which are almost worthless for any purpose, ex- 
cept that they appear to be peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of the sweet potato, the develop- 
ment of this new branch of industry will prove 
a God-send to those hitherto barren and unpro- 
ductive regions. If a man with one mule can 
cultivate fifteen acres in potatoes, and the yield 
will exceed on an average two hundred bushels to 
the acre, we have as the result of one man’slabor 
six thousand gallons of syrup, whichis probably 
worth not less than fifty cents per gallon, as the 
syrup is said to surpass that of the beet in delica- 
cy of flavor. It is stated in the report above re- 
ferred to that the vield of syrup from sweet po- 
tatoes is much more abundant than from beets, 
and, such being the case, there can be no reason 
why the sugar product from the same source 
should not be proportionately greater. 


——$—$<+o>—____—- 
A CURIOUS SEED, 
Every one knows how wonderfully the thistle- 
seed, with its many hundred wings, is contrived 
to spread its species over the carth: 


A plant in Ceylon has a singular provision for 
the distribution of its seeds. These are con- 
tained in a circular head, which is composed of 
spine-like divisions that radiatein all directions, 
making a diameter of cight or nine inches. 
When the seeds are ripe for distribution these 
spherical heads, with their elastic spines, are 
blown away by the winds and roll swiftly over 





the level shore for miles, dropping seeds as they 
go. If they come to water they float easily, ang 
their spines serve as sails, so that they can cross 
estuaries, A plant valuable for taking root jn 
the sand and protecting the shores from erosion 
is thus widely distributed, as it could not be jy 
any way in a barren, birdless region, 


4 > ——_—_<$__ 

WHERE SAMBO FOUND THE GOLp, 
The first Aill mining for gold in California 

seems to have had its origin in an attempt of 

some white men to play off a practical joke ong 

negro. So says a writer in Lippincott’s Maga. 

zine. 


In the carliest days of gold mining it was sup- 
posed that gold could be found only in certain 
locations on the river banks, in the bed, jn 
gulches or flats, on rifles and bars. But gold 
was no respecter of these laws. There is near 
Columbia, Tuolumne county, a very large flat, 
over a mile in diameter, and perhaps four in cir. 
cumference. It has been immensely rich. It js 
surrounded on all sides by hills. 

One day, some nineteen or twenty years ago, 
a negro walked over this flat. He had just ar. 
rived in the country; he had come fo dig for 
geld. Heapproached a party ef miners at work, 
and asked them where he had better dig. These 
were geological miners. They held that gold 
should be found enly in flats and low places, 
They'‘were also white miners. White ntiners 
some nineteen years ago felt themselves at full 
liberty to expend their rough humor over a sol- 
itary, inquiring negro; so they told him thay 
good diggings might be found up on yonder 
hill, pointing to one of the highest in the neigh- 
borhood, as yet untouched by pick or shovel. 

It was a good joke thus to send Ethiopia up 
the barren hill that hot summer’s day, the mer. 
cury standing at one hundred in the shade, 
Ethiopia confidingly went, dug, perspired, and 
opened one of the richest claims in Tuolumne, 


os 


The whites soon heard of it, and instead of 
laughing any more at their black neighbor they 
hurried to the hilland staked it all out in claims, 
giving the poor finder no Jittle trouble to keep 
his rights. 


+e 
MISTAKEN FOR A HOG. 


Droll or dangerous blunders are apt to leave a 
mark that sticks to the victim life-long. One 
finds it hard to be twitted of a mortifying mis- 
fortune that happened to him years before, but 
he that behaves so badly as to deserve it, must 
expect others to prick his old sores: 

Many years ago a family in Stockbridge, 
Mass., rose very early to kill a hog. Leng be- 
fore day the family were to have thg scald ready, 
while, to prevent outcry of the victim, the eldest 
son was appointed to enter the sty, wake up the 
animal and drive him out. The father was to 
stand at the entrance with a huge club and stun 
the fatling before he had time to lift his voice. 

This programme was carried out successfully 
as far as the waking up of the beasts; but the 
latter made objections to so untimely a call, and 
one of .them turned upon the intruder, giving 
him agrip in the leg and obliging him to seek 
safety head first through the door. 

The father, unable in the obscurity to distin- 
guish between biped and quadruped, and think- 
ing only of the latter, brought down the club so 
effectively as to leave a scar upon the forchead 
of the boy, which he carried to his grave, mere 
than fifty years afterwards, 

Nevertheless, we believe the pork got into the 
cellar in time to save the reputation of the fami- 
ly. But the eceurrence leaked out, and was the 
occasion of a bon mot at the expense of the 
wounded lad. When grown to man’s estate, he 
was one day hectoring an inoffensive old gentle- 
man, who was a stammerer. The latter bore it 
for some time, and then turned the tables on his 
tormentor by saying, “Boy, they say that wh— 
when you were y—y—younger, your father st—- 
st—struck you for a hog. It was the sm—sm— 
smallest m—m—mistake he ever made in his 
life.” 

ae ee 


AN ITEM ACCOUNT. 


Judge L., of Virginia, was one of the most 
prompt and laborious men who have done hor 
or to the bench. A certain Dr. R., noted for his 
exorbitant charges, had been called to attend 4 
poor man during a long iliness, and at its close 
presented a most exorbitant bill, which the pa 
tient refused to pay unless large deductions were 
made. The doctor insisted upon receiving the 
whole, and immediately brought suit. 

The case came up before Judge L., who dur 
ing its progress asked to see the account. When 
it was handed up it was found to consist of 4 
single charge: “Medical attendance—so much. 
The judge required the doctor, who was presetl, 
to specify the items. He refused to comply, and 
the case was thrown out of court. 

When the court had adjourned, the doctor thus 
accosted the judge: “That was an_honest a 
count, Judge L., an honest account.” : 

“I know nothing about it,’ said the judge, 
in his sharp, decisive voicc; “nothing about it, 
sir. 
After an embarrassing silence, the doctor be 
gan again: “Judge L., we shall all have to give 
an account—an account, sir, of all the deeds 
done in the body.” 4 

“I know that, sir,” retorted the judge; 
know that. But it will be an item account—# 
item account, sir!’’ 


Matt. 12: 36 would seem to bear out the judge’t 
assertion. 


~~ 


“WHat are you doing?” said a father to his 
son, who was tinkering an old watch. “Impror 





ing my time,” was the witty rejoinder. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPEBRBS. 
Two little robins, this fine June weather, 
Are keeping house in a nest together, 
Out on a bough of the old apple tree, 
Where from my window their sweet ways I see. 


Up in the morning before it is light, 

Making their toilet, both early and bright, 
Pluming their feathers and shaking their beds, 
Winking and bobbing their little brown heads. 


Now, let me tell you, their house, trim and fine, 
Is furnished as pretty as yours or mine, 

With downiest couches you ever saw, 

Stuffed full of hair and the nicest of straw. 


They have no dishes to wash or to break, 

No puddings to cook, no fires to make, 

No servants to fret them, without or within, 
And yet this bird-house is kept tidy and trim. 


The finest of pictures are hanging there, 

Of roses all blooming in gardens fair; 

Pictures of humming-birds, pictures of bees, 
Pictures of orchards all filled with nice trees. 


To-day I peeped into their nest, and spy— 

Three little robin’s eggs, blue as the sky. 

Come, Helen and Jennie, Susie and Kate, 

Take a sly peep, all, before it’s too late. 

For soon Mother Robin will sit on the nest, 

And cover the eggs with her red, downy breast; 
In three weeks or 80, if you come here, you'll see 


Wee baby robins, as many as three. 
Aunt CLARA. 


—————_( 1+ 
For the Companion. 


ABOUT GERTIE---Chap. II. 
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“Mamma,” said Gertie, very suddenly, one 
day, “what is that bright cloth oo be a sewin’ 
of?” : 

Mamma looked up hastily. “Why, Gertie, I 
thought you were asleep.” 

“No, ve been looking at oo, sewin’. 
isoo a doin’ of? Say, mamma.” 

- am making a dress for a little girl I know 
of. 

“Ts she a little swelled froat girl, mamma? 
Is she dot boo eyes?” 

“She is not alittle swelled throat girl now,” 
replied mamma, smiling; “and if you should 
look in the glass, you would find she had blue 
eyes,” 

“O mamma, that’s me! Be oo makin’ a d’ess 
forme? What for, mamma?” 

“How would you like to go meeting next Sun- 
day?” 

Gertie danced about in great delight. It 
seemed too good news to be true. “Yes,” con- 
tinued her mother, and you must be a very good 
little girl, sit quite still, and not laugh, or talk, 
or do any other naughty thing.” 

Gertie readily promised all sorts of good be- 
havior, 

The next day was Sunday, and Gertie’s first 
thought was, “O, aint I glad I’m Gertie! It’s 
Sunday, and I’m doing to meetin’.” 

On a chair beside the bed lay her nice clean 
clothes, and a new pair of little buttoned boots, 
ted, with black tips. Gertie almost screamed 
With pleasure, 
: Jennie came in to get her ready for breakfast. 

Mother has got your dress done, Pussic,” said 
the, “and father brought home the cunningest 
little Scarlet hat you ever saw. You will look 
like robin red-breast; and there is something 


What 


else you will find when we get down stairs, so Waeut PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 


let’s hurry,” 


There was no need of the last injunction, for 
wen Jennie’s nimble fingers could not keep pace 


With Gertie’s impatience. 


“No,” replied Jennie; ‘mother said you were 
to put on your dressing-gown, till after break- 
fast; you might soil the other, you know.” 
Gertie was dressed at last, and was hurrying 
from the room when she recollected that she had 
not said her morning prayer. ‘Wait, Jennie,” 
said she, “I haven’t said my p’ayer, yet,” and 
kneeling down, she softly and reverently said,— 
“I thant thee, Lord, for twiet west, 
An’ for thy tare of me. 


O let me fru ‘is day be blest, 
An’ tept from harm by thee. 


“O tate my naughty heart away, 
An’ mate me tlean an’ dood, 
Lord Jesus, save my soul, I p’ay, 
An’ was’ me in thy blood.” 

Gertie’s face was so bright when she entered | 
the breakfast room, that papa caught her up, ex- 
claiming, “Good-morning, little Sunbeam.” 
Presently the family sat down to the table, and 
after the blessing was asked, Gertie eagerly ex- 
plored the contents of two large boxes piled 
upon her plate, and there she found the loveli- 
est little white muff and collar, with scarlet lin- 
ings and tassels to match her hat. 
She was so overjoyed that she flew around to 
her father’s side, and climbed up in his lap. It 
seemed as if she could not hug and kiss him 
enough in a hundred years. 
“That will do, Gertie,” laughed papa, as soon 
as he could recover his breath. “Now suppose 
we have some breakfast.”” So Gertie slid from 
gis knee and tried to cat; but it was of no use. 
She was too happy; so her mamma laid away a 
little lunch, in case she should be hungry before 
church time. RACHEL CLARK. 


—_——_—__+o___—- 
OUR PONY. 


When my grandmother lived in the country, 
she owned alittle Canadian pony. This pony 
was very good and gentle; and, as he never did 
any harm, he was often allowed to go all about 
the large yard, without cven a halter around his 
neck, 
One warm, sunny day, the front door had been 
left open; but the door at the farther end of the 
hall, which led into the sitting-room, was shut. 
In this room grandmother was talking with 
some friends, when, all at once, strange sounds 
were heard in the hall. Grandmother got up 
and opened the door, and there was pony. He 
had come up in the porch, and had walked the 
whole length of the hall to the. sitting-room door. 
About a week after he came in at the front 
door, he thought he would try the back door. 
Grandmother went into the pantry for a dish, 
and there was pony eating up some freshly 
baked gingerbread. - 
He had walked through the woodshed into the 
kitchen, from the kitchen into the pantry, and 
there he was munching away as contentedly as 
if he were in his own stable. 
What I have told you really happened; and I 
know you will think we had a very queer pony; 
do you not ?—WNursery. 
—————~~—_<_“——_- 

A BOY OF ENERGY. 
A very interesting pupil at one of the Pitts- 
field (Mass.) schools is Michael Lahy, who lost 
both arms on the railroad when a very small 
boy, who has worked his way through the lower 
schools, and now holds a good place in the 
highest schcol of the town. He manages his 
book, uses his slate, writes finely—all with his 
mouth. He can also write with his toes, but 
doesn’t practice that in school hours. 








Patented May 3; 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty. Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REED & SONS, 
Proprictors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 23—tf 


He NEW AND FASCINATING GAME OF 


MAGIC HOOPS, 


For the Lawn, the Garden Walk, the Piazza, 
or the Parlor. 





Never out of scason SUMMER or WINTER. Can be 
packed inatrunk. Remember the name. The hoops are 
wood of various colors and sizes. 


PRICES FROM $2 50 TO $5. 
Sots by all booksellers, stationers and toy dealers. 





Agents! Read This! 


}0 per week and expenses, or allew a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
10—6m Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 

UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 








“Shall I have on my new d’ess?” asked she. 


COMPANION. 
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TERMS $15 TO $20 PER WEEK. 
Children Half Price. 


Ten Minutes’ WALK 
FROM DEPOT. 


proved Gymnastics, Swedish 
cars, three hours from Boston, and three 








ful scenery.”"— Springfield Kepublican. 


Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it the ‘Paradise 


tain springs, and is noted for its softness and purity. 
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Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


from Albany, on main route to White Mountains, and Montreal. 
the year, with moderate prices, and superior accommodations for 200 guests. 
Round Hill has become noted as the most desirable resort for Sabbath es Piste. 

5 





“THE RounD Hiv Horst is crowded with visitors during the warm months, attracted not enly b 
vantages for regaining health, but by its home comforts, social pleasures, pure mountain air, and the tame of its beauti- 


‘puypsag Mo UT 41Osoy 
SINWNOS TMILHDSITIG LSON FHL , ~ 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


. 
HIS celebrated Institution, including 50 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 
by Dr. Backus, of New York, and thoroughly renovated and re-opened to the public as a H&ALtTH INSTITUTE and 
Hote. of the first-class order in two departments, replete with every convenience for the comfort and amusement of 
the invalid or pleasure secker, including the celebrated Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and Russian Vapor Baths, ln- 

Movements, Bowling, Billiards, ete. 


Six hours from New York by New Haven boat or 
Open ail 


. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


y its superior ad- 
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“No medical institution stands higher than the Rounp Hit WATER Cure, at Northampton, Mass., under the care 
of Dr. Backus. No Summer resort surpasses it in_loyeiiness and in all the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 
and promote the comfort of visitors."'— St. Louis Republican. 


“In all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seckers Rounp Ht stands alone and 
unrivalled. Its charming rural scencry and inimitable landscape have acquired for it 1 world-wide reputation. Jenny 


of America.’ ‘'—Boston Traveller. 


“We freely recommend RocnD Hit as a delightful place of resort. The landscape is of unrivalled beauty, valley, 
hill and river give it exhaustless variety. Forty acres of forest park affords a delightful ramble and refreshing shade, 
while the carriage drives present a charming varicty of mountain scenery. T 

i The Hotel is well kept, by a host and hostess of Christian culture 
and experience, whe spare no pains for the comfort or amusement of their guests.”"—. 0. Picayune. 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet all trains, and private carriages to order. 


he Water is supplied from living moun- 


25-8t 








32 ~ A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ e) Expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 18-3m 


INEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs 
Particulars l0ets. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct. 15—3m 


250 A MONTH easily made_with Stencil and 
JU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular ani Sam- 
ples, free. S..M. SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 23—26t 
0. 3 LOWE PRESS for sale cheap with type 
and furniture. Address quick, W. 0. FULLER, Jt., 
Box 488 Rockland, Me 25—1t 


EXERYBOpyY Bur YOU have sept ten cents to 
W. F. Wheaton, New Bedford, Mass., for pom of 
25-1tp 

















Magic Age Cards. 


OU CAN ALWAYS find a good Hat and _in style, 
A with gentlemen_to wait upon you at Jackson & 
Co.’s, 59 Tremont Street, Boston. 25—It 
E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
largely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 1@cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BRO., —— 


ass, 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 
the very best designs are offer. d for sale by P, F. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction. Also on hand a 
choice line of Furniture. 3I—eow 3st 


OVELTY KNIFE.— An article for Ladies suitable 

for Button Hole Cutter, Ripper, Nail Cleaner, Pencil 
Sharpener, etc. Price 50c. Sent by return mail. Also 
the Ladies’ Gem Scissors Sharpener for 25c. Agents want- 
ed inevery town in the United States. 100 per cent. profit. 
J.E. WARREN & CO., P.O. Box 461, Chicago, Il 23—4t 


ORK AND PLAY.—A monthly magazine for the 
instruction, amusement and improvement of the 
Young Folks. Mlustrated with Oil Chromos. Only 
$1 per year. Every person raising a club can have the 
full value of all the money sent in Croquet or other 
games. SEND 10 CENTS for sample copy. MELTON 
BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 25—tf 


FOR 81.—S'ories, Poetry, Sketches, Wit, tumor, 
ete.,in every number of Tue SunBEAM. The most 
liberal offers over made by any paper. $3 worth of reading 
matter for $1. Sent on trial 3 months with a fine colored 
engraving, size 14x18, worth $1 for 15 cents. Specinien tor 
stamp. Address 
25—It SUNBEAM, Holliday's Cove, West Va. 
I NPRECEDENTED SALES!—Large Commis- 
/ sions! Wanted, Agents, male and female, to sell 
Pictures everywhere. One agent alone has retailed over 
9000 at 75 cents each. Another agent writes: “I canmake 
more moncy in this business than I could on a $10,000 farm 
all stocked.” Address only with stamp, WHITNEY & 
CO., Norwich, Conn. 23— 


VIREWORKS—And how to make them without 
danger; the Nix in Mischief; Square and Circle, a 
new game superior to Croquet; Tales, Experiments, Puz- 
zlcs, Illustrations, etc., will be found in “Happy Hours.”* 
Only 25 cents ayear. Three months for Ten cents. Ad- 
dress HAPPY HOURS, 22 Ann St., New York. 25—It 
Rez BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On Dravcut At No.37 Court Street. 5cts 
or glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
ions delicious becr, es ee 
§ & TO $10 PER DAY canbe made by any lady or 
ov gentleman of ordinary abilities to scll a new pa- 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven- 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 West- 
minster Street, Room No. 7, Providence, R. I. 8. W- 
YOUNG. 24—4t 


ANKRUPT.-— From auction, a large lot of Ladies’ 
Solid Gold Hunting Case Watches, full jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $24 cach, usual price $40. More 
expensive Ladies’ Hunting Watches, and elegant Chains 
from auction, at proportienate prices. G. ods sent C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine. F. J. NAsu, removed to 712 Broad- 
way, N. Y., May let. **Worthy the fullest confide nce.”— 
Christian Advocate. N. ¥. “All that Mr. Nash says may 
be relied upon."”—Christian at Work. ‘‘We have the ut- 
most confidence in the above goods.”—Liberal Christian. 
“Certainly cheap and the quality reliable."'"—Christian In- 
telligencer. 21—4t 









































DR. S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any onc their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can p 





“The Universal is the best." American i ist. 
: Agriculturist 


We would invite all to 











examine our extensive as- 
sortment of custom made 


Parlor Suits 


which we have just marked 
down, and for style of finish 


and workmanship — think 


cannot be excelled. 
Black Walnut, Ohestnut and Painted 


CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 


24—4t 56 and 58 Union St., Boston. 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 
480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEATHERBER, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. BOSTON. 


19—Sw 








A safe and effectual vegetable remedy for Worms, Worm 
Fits and Worm Fever. 

Sold by Druggists for 25cents. Sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, Dr. J. A. PLRRY, Box 3137, Bos- « 
ton P.O. 23— 

THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE FE. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
“Pull of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
LLS. 


to Christ.”—Ratru WE 

“Sensible words wedded to tender melodies.“—C. B. 

TOUT. 

“Sprightly with 
ing misty; evang 
Witt TALMAGE, 

“A Sunday school singing book of real merit.’’—Rev. 
Joun H. Vincent, D. D. 

“All hail to such a music book.""—Rev. Gro. A. PRLtz. 

*,* The book delights everybody who uses it. 

*,* It has met with immense sale, and great success. 
Only $30 A MUNDRED. 

ie T. FE. PERKINS, 


Published by 
23—f ___143 Highth St., New York. 
UY YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 
LINES, HOOKS, &C., «:" 


—AT— 


Bradford & Anthony’s . 


being absurd; spiritual without be- 
al without being dull.’—Rev. T. DE 








repare. 
Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York, 2l—ly 


28 178 Washington Street, Boston. ot 
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THE YOUTHS 








TERMS: 


The Sunscriprion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAYERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Comranion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

ooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


— 





For the Companion. 
NEW MEASURES. 

To reckon by tens, or according to ‘the deci- 
mal system, is certainly the most easy and con- 
venient way of measurement. In this country 
we have adopted it for reckoning money, but for 
nothing else. We count ten mills one cent, ten 
cents one dime, ten dimes one dollar, ten dollars 
one eagle; but we still reckon weight by the 
pound of sixteen ounces, &c., and the measure- 
ment of surfaces by yards, feet, inches, or by 
twelves and threes instead of by tens. 

In France, however, since the reign of Napo- 
leon I., all measurements have been made ac- 
cording to the decimal system. The standard 
measure of length and capacity is the metre, 
that of weight is the gramme. The weight of a 
gramme is that of a centimetre cube of pure wa- 
ter, taken at the temperature when it is most 
dense. The standard metre was found by meas- 
uring a line round the earth. 

It would not of course be an easy matter to do 
this by tying a cord round the earth’s waist. 
That would indeed be a waste both of cord and 
time. The measurement may be accomplished 
more easily by taking only a part and calculat- 
ing the rest from this. 

In 1806 the French government set on foot an 
expedition to measure a large are or line, on the 
earth’s surface, with greater accuracy than it 
had ever been done before. This was effected by 
triangular surveying from Dunkirk to Formen- 
tera, a small island on the coast of Spain, a dis- 
tance of eight hundred and sixty-five English 
Statute miles. 

As the observations had to be made from the 
tops of mountains where there were no buildings 
except such temporary ones as could be erected, 
the observers often suffered from cold and dis- 
comfort. They were elevated in position, but 
often greatly depressed in spirits. They had to 
wait long for a clear, bright night, and in the 
meantime could sometimes see the green fields 
and erchards in the valleys below, while they 
were almost perishing on the bare, cheerless 
mountain summit. M. Mechain, who made the 
first observations, dicd from the continued fa- 
tigue and exposure. 

MM. Arago and Biot were the chiefs of the 
final expedition, and both of these gentlemen 
experienced a number of trying adventures, 
while M. Chaix, one of their associates, perished 
from exhaustion in Spain. 

Arago’s first adventure was on the island of 
Majorca. He was about leaving the island when 
the people conceived the notion that his signal- 
fires were for the purpose of guiding the enemies 
of Spain to its conquest, and the peasants im- 
mediately raised a ery of treason and death to 
the traitors. Fortunately Arago heard of the 
excitement in time and managed to escape and 
get on board the vessel in the service of the ex- 
pedition. 

The captain of the vessel, however, proved to 
be in sympathy with the people and handed 


over Arago to the Captain-General of Majorea. | 
Hlis colleague, who was a Spaniard, demanded | 
his instant release, and this was agreed to on 
condition that he would take his departure at 
once, on a small bark bound for Algiers. 

Arrived here, he soon found a trader bound for 
Marseilles, in France, and took passage in her. 
The vessel came in sight of port, when she was 
seized by a Spanish privatecr, and M. Arago, be- 
ing recognized as a Frenchman, was kept as a 
prisoner. The Dey of Algiers, hearing of this 
insult to his flag, demanded the restoration of 
the ship and passengers. This took place, but 
again, when approaching Marseilles, they were 
driven by a fierce tempest back to the Algerine 
coast. 

The custom-house officials, secing the survey- 
ing instruments carefully polished and wrapped 
up, felt sure they must be made of gold, and re- 
fused to deliver them up. Arago was then 
obliged to make a journey by land to Algiers, 
and for safety adopted the native costume. 

The French consul was much surprised to see 
him in the dress of a Mussulman, but succeeded 
in getting the instruments restored, when the 
Algerians had found out that they were made of 
brass and not gold. He also procured passage 
for himself and the man of science to France in 
a man-of-war. At Marscilles an English squad- 
ron blockaded the passage, but by a favoring 
wind they managed to get safely into harbor. 

Thus after a variety of hair-breadth escapes M. 
Arago at last returned to Paris, with his health 
unimpaired. He was afterwards made astrono- 
mer-royal, and died only a few years ago. There 
are few who know any thing of science, who 
have not heard of him. His early labors result- 
ed in fixing an unalterable standard of measure- 
ment, which can change only when the earth it- 
self shall either grow fat or shrivel up with old 
age. The metrical system of measurement is 
now universal in France, and might be advan- 
tageously adopted in other countries. 








VARIETY. 


TESTAMENTARY NONSENSE, 


The papers have been telling about the man 
who willed yjs body to be buried where it would 
make a shade tree grow, and his skin to be 
dressed for drumheads. The following are fol- 
lies of a similar character. The first is from the 
will of Gen. Blackett, Governor of Plymouth, 
proved 1782: 

“I desire my body to be kept so long as it may 
not be offensive; and that one of my toes or fin- 
gers may be cut off to secure a certainty of my 
being dead. I further request my dear wife that, 
as she has been troubled with one old fool, she 
will not think of marrying a second.” 

The following is from the will of the Rev. Dr. 
Appleby, of St. Bride’s, proved 1783: 

“IT leave my body to be dressed in a flannel 
waistcoat, an old surtout coat and breeches, 
without lining and pockets; no shoes (having 
done walking), and a worsted wig, if one can be 
got, in order that [ may rest comfortably.” 

The following is from the will of a mariner of 
Bristol, proved 1795: 

“My executors to pay out of the first moneys 
collected, to my beloved wife, if living, one shil- 
ling, which 1 give as a token of my love, that 
she may buy hazel nuts, as I know she is better 
pleased with cracking them than she is with 
mending the holes in her stockings.” 

_-— 
FUNNY ADVENTURE, 

One of our dailies reports a case from “up 
country,” of a sort of inverted burglary, the at- 
tacking party being the owner of the house, 
himself, and the only weapon a squirt-gun: 


A certain physician in St. Johnsbury, with his 
wife, recently returned home, after an evening’s 
absence, and found themselves locked out by the 
servant-girl, who was sleeping soundly in the 
arm-chair and waiting for their return. The doc- 
tor rang, rapped and rvared, and the girl still 
slept. The doctor then took from his trunk a 
syringe loaded with cold water, dropped the 
window from the top and fired. The charge 
took effect in the maid’s ear. She sighed, 
stretched and drew one hand over her ear and 
resumed her travels in the land of nod. The 
doctor, though surprised, was not demoralized. 
He reloaded, took sure aim and fired a long, driz- 
zling charge right into the whole wound.  Pres- 
ently there arose upon the midnight air one of 
the most terrific, frightful screams ever heard in 
that locality. The doctor dropped his weapon, 
stuck his head into the window and begged the 
frightened maid to hush up before the police 
were aroused. In due time she was quieted and 
the doctor was admitted, but he will never use a 


tifies the neighbors. 
—_-> 
AMUSING MISTAKE, 


Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, 
was to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just 
before the time of the company’s arrival, Lady 





Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of 
her acquaintance who could talk with her fin- 


syringe in such a case again unless he first no- | 
| 
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gers to dumb people, that she might receive Lord 
Seaforth. Presently Lord Guildford entered the 
room, and the lady, taking him for Lord Sea- 
forth, began to ply her fingers very nimbly; 
Lord Guildford did the same, and they had been 
carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined 
them. 

Her female friend immediately said, “Well, I 
have been talking away to this dumb man.” 

“Dumb!” cried Lord Guildford, “bless me, I 
thought you were dumb!” 


> a 
A FEARFULLY NARROW ESCAPE, 

It is a guilty piece of carelessness to leave poi- 
son in children’s way. The Norwich Bulletin 
says: 

Jesse Crary was poisoned recently. His moth- 
er’s house was infested with large black ants, 
and she was told to déstroy them with arsenic. 
So she spread two slices of case with arsenic, 
coating it with butter, and laid it up where the 
ants would be likely to findit. Soon after she 
looked to see what had been the effect of her 
strategy, when lo, one of the slices was missing, 
and the young man was found to be the victim. 
An immediate resort was had to Dr. Gray, who 
gave him as antidote the whites of ten eggs and 
a powerful emetic, and Master Crary thus barely 
escaped death. We mention the case to induce 
greater caution in the use of poison. 
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EXPANDING THE LUNGS. 


Step out into the purest air you can find, stand 
perfectly erect, with head and shoulders back, 
and then fixing the lips as if you were going to 
whistle, draw the air through the lips into tlt 
lungs. When the chest is about half full, grad- 
ually raise the arms, keeping them extended 
with the palms of the hands down, as you suck 
in the air, so as to bring them over the head just 
as the lungs are quite full. Then drop the 
thumbs inward, and after forcing the arms back- 
ward and the chest open, reverse the process by 
which you draw your breath, till the lungs are 
empty. This process should be repeated imme- 
diately after bathing, and several times during 
the day. It is impossible to describe to one who 
has never tried it, the glorious sense of vigor 
which follows this exercise. It is the best ex- 
pectorant in the world.—Dr. Paine. 


Stiinililpinitanie 
MR. BILLINGS ON WHISTLING, 


Whissling iz a wind instrument, and iz did by 
puckring up the mouth, and blowing through 
the hole. 

If I had a boy who couldn’t whissell, I don’t 
want tew be understood that I should feel at lib- 
erty tew give the boy up for lost, but I would 
much rather he would kno how tew whissell 
fust rate than kno how tew play a seckond-rate 
game ev cards. 

sitll 


WHY IS A HOG LIKE A GENTLEMAN? 


A negro answered this conundrum as follows: 

Massa make the black man workee—make de 
horse workee—make de ox workee—make ebery 
ting workee only de hog—he no workee; he eat, 
he drink, he walk ’bout, he go to sleep, when he 
pleases, he lib like a gentleman. 


—__~__—_- 


A s1Gn ina Western city reads, “Boots blacked 
inside.” 
blacking them on the outside. 

My father was the North Wind, 
My mother’s name was Water; 
Parson Winter married them, 
And I’m their pretty daughter. 
Snowflake. 

TueY are boasting of a hen in Virginia which 
has just hatched outa four-legged chicken. For 
eating purposes, tlhe more legs to a chicken the 
better; but when it comes to scratching in a gar- 
den, give us chickens with the miniinum num- 
ber. 

A New York farmer laughed when his pru- 
dent wife advised him not to smoke on a load of 
hay. He footed it home that night, with his 
hair singed, most of his garments a prey to the 
devouring element, and the iron-work of the 
wagon in a potato sack; and then his wife 
laughed. 

Tue editor of the Atlanta New Era, having 
had his umbrella stolen, makes the following 
liberal proposition: “If the gentleman who now 
owns it will call at this office it will afford us 
pleasure to present him with a piece of the han- 
dle broken off a long time ago. He can have it 
glued on at a trifling expense, and the umbrella 
will then be as good as a hew one.” 





OnE OF THE most delightful Summer resorts in the 
country. surrounded by scenery and landscape which 
are unsurpassed in beauty and loveliness, may be 
found at Round Hlill. Its forty acres ef Park and 
Grove affords one of the finest places for Picnics. We 
freely recommend it to the public. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 





| Tue Great Buooo Puriricr. 
Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 
—8t 








most reliable bl purifier in the world. 23 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, nges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 


Wrought Irou Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
uly 96 and 98 NORTH STEBET, Boston. 


Most persons prefer the old way of 


—_———— — 


a 
JUNE. 

Sweet June! the beauteous month of flowers, 

How pleasantly we pass its hours; 

With praise ali nature doth resound, 

And joy doth everywhere abound, 

The birds are early on the wing, 

And in the morning sweetly sing; 

The girls are out in costume gay, 

The Bors with dat and bail to play, 

Each clad in nice new Summer Clothes, 

Which he has bought at GkorGr Feyyo’s 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete 

Comer of Beach aud Washington Street.’ 


SECRET ART of Catching Fish—never bean 
+) made public—1@ cents and stamp. Box 299, Lebanon, 
N. H. a <.. e 
OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send Stanp 
for Price List of Packets to W. W. LEARNED, Jios. 
ton Highlands. Blt 


$375 A MONTH Horseand outtt furnished. Aq. 
9] dress, NOVELTY Cu., Saco, Ne, *li-ly 

















y 7 ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the ce}. 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING M ACHINE. 
Has the UNDER-FKED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHY. 
SON, CLARK & CO., Bosfon, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, ll., or St. Louis, Mo. %i—Iy" 
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O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses, 
MEN ANP BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Price of Presses, 88, 812, $16; Press and Onices 
$15, $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Presy 
Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *7—10weop. 


ANTED— AGENTS — $75 to $250 r 

month, everywhere, inale and female, to introwenn 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMM®N SENSE Faw. 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘this machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ing 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or mor 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a con- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; st, 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Jil. *19—1w 


CARD. 


Having become satisfied after thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is one 
of the best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intend to make it hereafter a specialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it and 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article as now perfected. The process of manufacture 
has been entirely remodelled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of one ef the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemicaland mechanical appliances have 
been introduced in cleansing crude Sponge, and in charg- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Elas- 
tic Sponge may now be said to bechemically pure. There 
is absolutely nothing in it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine. 

The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
there remain its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
it to be considered one of the most valuable as it is one of 
the most curious and interesting of late discoveries. 
Chief among these merits is, that it is preofagainst moths, 
—the great scourge of the business,—and against all other 
insects. ‘Ihen its elasticity is permanent, based as it is 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the in- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
isfied upon these two points which are the essential req- 
uisites in such materials. The evidence is now cqually 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certainly light 
and soft, easy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all ex- 
cept the lowest class of goeds. For the cushivning of 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, Om- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the best 
article in use. For all uses, and especially for bedding, we 
are now prepared to recommend the public to give it a fair 
trialas we ourselves intend todo. We are ready also to 
answer inquiries, make estimates and take orders for ev- 
ery description ef work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales, 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington St., Boston. 
Sole Agents for New England. 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston 
SIX PER CENT. 

interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the sem 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
‘Lhis is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200; 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, 23—Ist 





For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold by druggists every 
where. epot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eur 
tions, and Blotched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr 


Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bon @ pm 


New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weed voy Favorite 
Wheeler ¥ Wilson, 
owe, Etna, 
‘American, S&e., &+ 
Seld for small installments, as low as @5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work doneat home. For Circus 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
(Successors to Engley, Rice Peck) reas Oh 
323 Washington, cor. West 
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$500 REWARD. 
Fera case of Catarrh that Demeritt's North Americ 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, # 
(twe bottles). Forsale by all druggists. 
CA U 





THERS & DEMERITT, | 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for eircular and — 
testimonials, sl 
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